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MAKE WAY FOR CONSTRUCTION! 


If you want to see a typical example of American skill, energy and enterprise 
at work, take a look around your community. Chances are you will see 
several types of new construction going on. 

The dynamic construction industry, working with improved methods and 
equipment, is building America at an unprece dented rate. Construction of 
housing, highways, public utilities, public buildings, airports, industrial plants 
and other projects has increased until the total has reached a volume of 


over thirty billion dollars a year! 
The construction industry has also contributed to the growth and progress AMERICAN Canamid comes 
of American Cyanamid Company as a leader in the cheutoe! field. Several new 
Cyanamid plants, offices, warehouses and other facilities are now being 
built or have recently been complet ted. These will help Cyanamid supply 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. 
additional materials and services to more than 200 industries which, in turn, 3 
manufacture products used in building and construction. Here is another 
example of how American business works to strengthen and expand our 
national economy. 
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Be sure we realize 





what gets depreciated 


ET’S SAY I make suits, and get $1 an hour. 
The more hours I take, to make a suit, the 
more you are going to pay for it. But suppose 
my company irivests in modern machinery, and 
I use it to best advantage. Now I can make a suit 
in fewer hours, my company can pay me more 
than $1 an hour and still sell the suit for less. 
You save money. 











YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 





Single Spindle Automatic 
turning out aircraft parts 


All because thrifty people saved money; managers 
borrowed that money and invested it in modern 
machines; workers used those machines well. 


But the government has a responsibility, too— 
tax rates that let thrifty people save money, and 
capital recovery rates that let companies keep 
buying the most modern machinery. Otherwise 
it is America’s standard of living that depreciates. 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








INVISIBLE FUEL, natural gas, flows cross-country through more than 
33,000 miles of A. O. Smith line pipe to bring you modern comfort, 
economically. It provides clean, quiet, automatic heating, instant hot 
water, quick cooking, and weather-free clothes drying. A. O. Smith 
also helps make this possible with huge vessels that “scrub” and dry 
the gas, and labor-saving appliances to use it in your home. 


A FARMER’S LIFE gains city-like ease when modern gas appliances 
go rural! A. O. Smith Liquid Gas Systems, on thousands of farms, 
store propane or butane gas for home heating, cooking, water heating 
and fuel for tractors as well as dozens of farm chores. 
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STAY IN HOT WATER, happily, with plenty for all your : : I : 

personal and household needs. Gas heats water fast, >> | a ! = x 

automatically, cheaply with an A. O. Smith Permaglas, | (2a : . Vb GF 
7a 


the water heater with the glass-surfaced steel tank that =F é = en = £2) 

can’t rust! A. O. Smith Burka ‘ . 

onus Ss i. d s d ty i — serve large Petroleum Meters Vertical Welding Machines 
olume, commercial and industrial needs. and Gasoline Pumps Turbine Pumps and Electrodes 








from a “Pipe Dream” 





How the 
Gas Industry 
and A. O. Smith 
help bring You 
Better Living 














EXTRA FUN and added hobby space bless the home that 
enjoys a compact gas-fired heating system. Only A. O. 
Smith equipment offers “Magic-Heet,” the “flame that 
tunes itself to the weather,” in its warm air furnaces, home 
heating boilers, and gas conversion burners designed to 


fully modulate, automatically. 






MASTERY OF STEEL this ilustrated - 
through RESEARCH and ENGINEERING AO. Smith” 





AN ENGINEERING “DREAM” came true 25 years ago when A. O. 
Smith first mass-produced electrically welded, large-diameter steel 
pipe, making economically possible the building of today’s vast 
transcontinental network of pipelines. Now, gas fields are, or soon 
will be, connected with your home town, bringing you and your 


neighbors the advantages of natural gas at low cost. 


You may have 
Product Folder. ” 


Corp., Dept. 
U-1053, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 





Offices at Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Denver © Detroit 
Houston © Los Angeles * Midland, Texas * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New 
Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Phoenix Pittsburgh ¢ San Francisco 
Seattle © Springfield, Mass. * Tulsa * Washington, D. C. 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


11 Plants Located in New York * New Jersey * Pennsylvania * Ohio 
isconsin © Illinois © Texas ¢ California 








Pressure Vessels Feed and Bulk 
ond Heat Exchangers Storage Units 


Safety Grating and 
Railroad Products 


Automobile Frames Glass-lined and Electric 
and Control Arms Stainless Tanks Motors 








IN 
THIS 
SSU 


—an exclusive 





% The New Chief Justice — 
A Preview 


% Premier Zahedi of Iran — Exclusive Interview 


Iran’s new Premier talks frankly for the first time about 
Communists, oil and the Mossadegh “mess.” You get a blue- 
print of Iran’s future, starting on page 42. 


% Federal Sales Taxes You Already Pay 
You're helping to pay a national sales tax now, amounting 

to 10 billion dollars. While there’s argument over whether a 
sales tax should be voted, it is being collected. Page 52. 


Here is the story of Earl Warren, 
Chief Justice of the United States. See 
page 23 for an analysis of the man and 
the Court he heads. Also in this issue 
interview with Mr. 
Warren, in which he gives his phi- 
losophy of government. You get the 
Californian’s views on business, la- 
bor, all the rest. Begins on page 26. 
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because this Substation 
Af does its part! 


OUCH A SWITCH and there it is— 
Gerrit to run your electric 
shaver, your radio and other home elec- 
trical appliances. 


Not far away there is an electric power 
substation like the Allis-Chalmers unit 
here. It is vital to good electric service 
because it: 


Reduces high voltage from power 
transmission lines to usable lower 
voltage for the lines that serve homes, 
stores and factories. 


Keeps voltage constant to assure 
best efficiency from lights and elec- 
tric equipment. 

Shuts off current instantly to pro- 
tect service if the line is damaged 
or dangerously overloaded. 


Allis-Chalmers builds major electrical 
equipment to bring home and industry 
dependable, low-cost electricity. 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 


Have More—LIVE SETTER! 





GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS <¢°)... 








... facilities for 
expanding industry 


Uulity companies have forecast 
and prepared for the expanding 
economy of this area. Outstand- 
ing modernization programs 
completed or under way assure 
ample service for any business, 
for years to come. Weigh this 
powerful factor in judging Indi- 
anapolis as a place to locate... 
logically. 


A Warom ceretreber| 


National Bank 





... gateway to business” 


in Indianapolis and Indiana 


Indiana National will gladly put 
you in touch with people you 
want to reach and help open 
your way into the commercial 
community. And to service your 
account, Indiana National main- 
tains every facility you naturally 
expect in a bank of more than 
$400,000,000 in resources. 


© Serving banks and 


businesses in Indiana 


since 1834 












President and press. President Eisenhower stood in the glare 
of the camera lights, smiling, looking about somewhat self- 
consciously . .-. Before him, jammed in the Indian Treaty 
Room of the old State Department, were more than 300 
newspapermen, pencils ready . . . It was Mr. Eisenhower’s 
first press conference since July 22. . . For the correspond- 
ents, he had humor and solemnity by turns and even a 
flashing show of anger. 


From sports to courts. The President supposed there really 
wasn't any news more important than the World Series 
. . . Had the newsmen taken a poll on the outcome? .. . 
A fellow would like to have some way of knowing... 
Then, casually spoken: “I could start off by confirming 
something that is certainly by no means news any more, 
and that is that I intend to designate Governor Earl 
Warren [of California] as Chief Justice of the United 
States . . .” Later, reporters were given unusual permis- 
sion to quote directly. 


Still, the bomb. Tensely serious, Mr. Eisenhower answered 
questions on Russia’s ability to make a hydrogen bomb. . . 
Earnest study, almost prayerful study was being given the 
international situation . . . The only possible greater trag- 
edy than winning a war would be losing it. 


Labor dispute. The President was reminded that former Sec- 
retary of Labor Martin Durkin had accused him of break- 
ing an agreement on changes in the Taft-Hartley law... 
Mr. Eisenhower’s eyes flashed, his jaw squared .. . He 
measured every word . . . Never, he said, had he know- 
ingly broken an agreement . . . Anyone with evidence to 
the contrary could have the floor . . . And, once, the 
President resorted to a device, much used by other states- 
men, almost never by him... What were the qualifications 
to be sought in a Secretary of Labor? . . . No comment, 
said the President. 


Many things. For the President, it was, as always, a busy 
week, mornings filled with callers, afternoons reserved so 
far as possible for the job’s often solitary drudgery . . . The 
President of Panama, José Antonio Remén, and Sefora 
Remon were entertained at a dazzling state dinner, first of 
the new social season . . . As the Remons were leaving, the 
President coached his grandchildren on how to behave be- 
fore the cameras . . . To David: “Don't be afraid tg wave 
that arm, it isn’t going to hurt you.” . . . To Barbara Ann: 
Stop “mugging so much.” . . . Representatives of a fisher- 
men’s organization dropped in with a 200-pound halibut 
that they thought the President just ought to have . . . After 
Colorado trout, it looked a little outsize . . . Mrs. Eisen- 
hower solved the problem of a 6-foot thawing fish by dis- 
patching it to Emergency Hospital. 
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OW 
do we 


fit in? 


NEXT TIME you step into a Bell tele- 
phone booth (alone, we hope) take 
a good look around... 


At the telephone, the directory 
nearby, the overhead light, the elec- 
tric fan...at the booth itself from 
which wires run that connect you 
to millions of other telephones. 


THEY ALL COME from us at Western 
Electric. It’s our job —as the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
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UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


System—to provide almost every- 
thing Bell telephone people use in 
your service. 


SOME THINGS we manufacture our- 
selves —the rest we buy from other 
manufacturers. Our test is: which 
way can we assure the Bell tele- 
phone companies of highest quality 
at lowest costP On telephones, 
switchboards, cable, electronic ap- 
paratus, and so on, we can best meet 














SINCE 


this test in our own factories — so we 
make them. But fans, office equip- 
ment, tools and a host of other things 
can best be made by others who spe- 
cialize in their production—so we 
buy them. 


THAT’S HOW WE FIT into the Bell 
System. We do our job well—and 
that’s one reason why telephone 
service has gone up so much less 
in price than other things you buy. 


1882 


Can you do without 
these screened millions? 








3°4-million families, 
with BUY on their minds 


ETTING your advertisement noticed is 
good. Getting it to sell is better. 
Any multimillion magazine circulation is 
good. Better Homes & Gardens’ circulation 
of 334-million screened families is a whale of 
a lot better. 


You see, BH&G is the only one of the three 
largest man-woman magazines that grew great 
by its deliberate editorial policy of screening 
readership. BH&G preselects families of high 
income and home ownership, who are seeking 
ways to get more out of life. 


And that’s precisely what it gives them— 
nothing but ideas that raise living standards 


and instill the urge to buy. 4 


e 
r 
So how can you do without these primary a 
millions? You’ll find them in BH&G’s 334- ‘f 
million families, screened for the BUY on 
their minds. 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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{ 24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgran Washington, D. C. 


You can count on this: Mr. Eisenhower is not to sit on the side lines while 
business Slows, while forces of deflation start moving in. 

Eisenhower decision is to use Government power to counter deflation. 
Eisenhower action is to appear early, not late, as the cycle starts to turn 











Ae from inflation toward a period of slower activity. 
ip Arms spending is to be held high. That's decided. 
A_ balanced budget will be a secondary, not a primary, objective. 





Tax reduction will be accepted. Retail-sales tax will not be sought. 
Money supply will be kept abundant--and borrowed money kept cheap. 

















i Debt reduction will not be insisted upon. 

j There is rejection of the 1929 philosophy that you can deflate your way to 
1 stability and eventual recovery. Instead, moves already are being made to 
) counter the first, faint evidences of approaching deflation. 


These things are being made clear, as signals of policy: 

Military spending will hold around 40 billion dollars. It's set at 42 
| billion for the year ending next June 30; will be 40 billion the year after. 
Aid abroad, if cut 2 billions, will still exceed 4 billions. 

j Pay rolls of Government will not be cut more than 10 per cent. 

| Tax cuts of 5 billion dollars will be accepted without offset. 














What you then come up with for the year to start July 1 is this: 

Outgo: 67 or 68 billions, against 72 billions in this year. 

Income: Around 63 billion dollars, against 68 billions this year. 

Deficit: 4 or 5 billions, against 4 billions in year to end June 30. 

Debt limit, in consequence, will have to be raised by the next Congress. 
That'll be a big fight, but Congress--in the end--will accept a higher debt as 
an alternative to more severe deflation and cuts in subsidies. 








Individuals will get a 10 per cent cut in income taxes. 

Excess-profits tax will die, giving relief to many corporations. 

Corporation incomes, probably, will end up with a 50 per cent tax in place 
of the present 52 per cent. A cut to 47 per cent is unlikely. 

Excises are likely to be revised, maybe broadened somewhat. 

Tax-law rewriting will be cautious, restricted. Revenue cut of around 5 
billions is the most really to expect. Tax cut on dividend income, higher 
personal exemptions, broad revision in tax rates are not to be looked for. 
Tax cuts ahead of a budget balance, even if not big cuts, do reflect the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


changed official attitude, the decision to counter a deflation. 


Timetable of changing business suggests this: 

In 1953, remaining months, business will be spotty, but mostly good. 

Early 1954, probably, will see some slide, moderate but noticeable. 

Later 1954, some definite slowness, maybe 10 per cent less than now. 

1955: Likely to be a year of gradual pickup. 

Official statistics for September revealed to planners that the boom has 
ended, that some weaknesses were developing, that countermoves were to be needed. 
Eisenhower moved fast to reverse the field on economic policy. 








Under the policies that President Eisenhower is’ to apply: 
The dollar will be kept stable, but not made scarce. 
A dollar's worth will rise only moderately. Today's 52-cent dollar in 
terms of 1939 purchasing power may gain a little in value, but not much. 
Borrowers will not be severely squeezed. Lenders will be assured of 
payment, so far as can now be seen, in dollars somewhat more valuable than the 
dollars loaned at this time. Dollars saved will keep their value. 
The dollar, however, is not to regain all, or even a large part, of the 
value lost in the long inflation that started in 1940. 














Cost of living, in other words, is to go down a little but not a lot. j 

Food will be a little cheaper in 1954. Clothing will, too. 

New-model cars are to cost no more. Gasoline is likely to cost less. 

Housefurnishings are going to be cheaper. 

Rents, rising now, will level off next year. 

There's going to be no official effort to drive prices lower. Instead, 
farm prices will continue to be supported. Wage cuts will be resisted. 

Inflation, ended, is not to be followed by severe deflation. 

That basically is the decision that Mr. Eisenhower has made. Government 
powers will be used to try to keep things on a fairly even keel. 
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Peace for Korea looks more and more remote. Truce may be endless. 

Truce, from the Communist viewpoint, pays off. Peace, if arranged, would 
release nearly 500,000 U.S. soldiers, sailors, add to U.S. strength. Truce 
ties down those men and materials in a remote corner of the world. 

Truce deal, in practice, is working out fine for the Communists. 








Indochina war is falling more into U.S. lap, as well. 

Under the plan as it works out: Volunteers, professional soldiers, do the 
fighting in Indochina. Cost of weapons, supplies, pay will come two thirds 
from American taxpayers, one third from French taxpayers. 

Cost to U.S.: Around 800 million dollars a year. j 
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Spain, as a U.S. ally, will get 226 millions to start with, more later. 

U.S., as a new ally of Spain, gets bases but on uncertain conditions. It's 
not clearly spelled out that U.S. could use those bases in wartime. 

In general, however, the U.S. world position is improving. 

European Army is a growing prospect. Germany, once rearmed, would be a 
strong help in Europe. Russia, with empire troubles, is a bit weaker. 
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| Get ALL the economy of centralized dictation / 





PhonAudograph advance features 
make dictation-by-phone practical! 


Only PHONAUDOGRAPH has 
these built-in benefits! 


1. Privacy of dictation... other phones 
“locked out” against eavesdropping. 
2. Unlimited listen-back . . . to all or 
any part of your previous dictation. 

3. Same-line communication with the 
operator for special instructions. 

4. Simpler push-button controls which 
anyone can use without practice! 


\ or 


“FULL CONTROL” TELEPHONE DICTATION 
PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) 


sales and service in 200 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone Directory 
under “‘Dictating Machines.’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. Made 
by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891—originators of the 


Telephone Pay Station. 


TRADE MARK ‘‘AUDOGRAPH’? REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1. You dictate over the 
sbecial phone ...no wait- 
ing for a steno. 


Dictation by telephone can be the greatest money-saver in your office 
today! It cuts dictation and stenographic time in half . . . speeds corre- 
spondence . . . gives you fastest signature service. 


But experience shows that the success of telephone dictation depends 
on the key features listed at the left—features which give you “full 
control” over your dictation—assure you of all the cost-cutting benefits 


of this new method. 


These are the exclusive advance features of the amazing Gray 
PhonAudograph— proved in important installations from coast to coast. 


Mail the coupon for the complete story! 


Hartford 1, Conn. 


2. Many dictators served 
by one central recorder 
and operator. 


pF Letters come 
back faster for 
Signing... time 
and work saved! 



























The Gray Manufacturing Company 


Please rush your new free booklet A-10 on how to save 
time, work and money with PhonAudograph dictation. 
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The Fairbanks-Morse Opposed Piston Diesel 
Model 38F 5%. 225 to 750 horsepower. 
Diesel, Dual Fuel and Spark-ignition options. 
Other O-P engines available in 
horsepower ratings to 2400. 


... always a need for something Wl 


It was designed and built without thought of price... 
built only to give the maximum of heavy-duty horse- 
power in a minimum of space... plus an unvarying 
reliability upon which you could stake a balance sheet 


of operating costs and profits. 
The price? 


Not quite as low as conventionally designed and con- 
ventionally manufactured engines, but low enough to 


insure that no one who wants and needs an engine 
which gives more, need forego its ownership. For the 
more difficult tasks of producing power, this engine is 


a fulfilling answer. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES e DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ¢ RAIL CARS @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS e SCALES ¢ HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ¢ FARM MACHINERY @ MAGNETOS 
























>JOE McCARTHY married his Jeanie 
-and Washington loved it. In fact, the 
wedding of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin and Miss Jean Kerr, whose 
work as a research assistant helped the 
Senator hunt for subversive Communists, 
was about the biggest Washington social 
event since the Inaugural Ball. 

Some 3,500 ordinary folks jammed the 
streets outside St. Matthew’s Cathedral 
to call good wishes and to urge, “Kiss 
her, Joe,” as the couple emerged after 
the solemn Roman Catholic wedding 
ceremony. Inside, 2,000 invited guests 
included Vice President and Mrs. Nixon, 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield, 
Foreign Operations Administrator Harold 
Stassen, Director Allen Dulles of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Presidential 
Assistants Sherman Adams and Maj. 
Gen. Wilton Persons, Representative 
Harold Velde, chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Senators 
Irving Ives, Bourke Hickenlooper, Barry 
Goldwater, Herman Welker, Dennis 
Chavez, Theodore Green and John Ken- 
nedy, and the former heavyweight boxing 
champion, Jack Dempsey. 

President and Mrs. Eisenhower, busy 
with a stream of foreign visitors, could 
not attend. They sent a letter of con- 
gratulations. 
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BRITAIN’S BEVAN 
... socialist event 


> ANEURIN (NYE) BEVAN, most social- 
istic of Britain’s leading Socialists, is 
only 55 years old and feels sure he will 
someday become British Prime Minister. 
But the Labor Party’s annual convention 
last week showed Bevan the biggest bar- 
rier between him and No. 10 Downing 
Street. 

Nye came to grips with his toughest 
foe—not mild Clement Attlee, the party’s 
nominal leader, but rough-talking Arthur 
Deakin, strong man of British labor un- 
ions. Left-wing intellectuals who worship 
Bevan elected him to the party’s execu- 
tive committee again—but Bevan knows 
he also needs control of the unions to be- 
come Prime Minister. First he tried to 
cut the unions’ voting power in the party. 
He was whipped in a secret session. Then 
he tried to put over a plan to nationalize 
more industries. Despite Bevan’s per- 
sonal following, Deakin beat him again. 
Deakin, 62 and in strapping good health, 
may be around for a long time—too long 
for Bevan to control any part of the 
party except its “egghead” wing of earn- 
est intellectuals. 


> ADLAI STEVENSON, invited to the 
White House to report on his seven- 
month trip around the world, got red- 
carpet treatment from President Eisen- 
hower. 

The President and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles talked with him for 
half an hour about ways to stand off 
Communism and promote peace. Mr. Ei- 
senhower escorted him in to a stag 
luncheon with 16 top Government of- 
ficials, later spent 15 minutes alone with 
the man he defeated for the Presidency. 























































In the exchange, Mr. Stevenson answered 
many questions asked by the President 
as to how U.S. policy is faring in Eu- 
rope and the teeming countries of Asia, 
and received from Mr. Eisenhower some 
unpublished information about the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Politics came to the surface a little. 
The President jested about “time for a 
change” and said he was glad to have 
Democratic support in Congress. Under 
the surface was knowledge that the visit 
helped the prestige of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
possible opponent in 1956 and that Adlai 
Stevenson is shaping up another round of 
campaign oratory for a Democratic din- 
ner in Philadelphia in mid-December. 


> GOODWIN JESS KNIGHT, becoming 
Governor of California as former Gover- 
nor Earl Warren becomes Chief Justice 
of the United States, achieves a long-held 
ambition. For seven years he was Lieu- 
tenant Governor, had a chilly relation- 
ship with Mr. Warren and nursed his 
hopes. A few weeks ago, Mr. Warren 
announced he would not run again, and 
“Goodie” Knight promptly flung his hat 
in the ring. 

Now he can run as the incumbent, 
which is an advantage—but he has prob- 
lems. California’s Republican organiza- 
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ADLAI AND IKE 
... sociable event 
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tion is in a tug of war, and Mr. Knight 
may have trouble uniting it around him. 
And his probable Democratic opponent 
is Attorney General Edmund G. Brown, 
who, like Mr. Warren, draws two-party 
support in California’s cross-filing system. 


> HERBERT HOOVER underwent an un- 
usual ceremony at the White House last 
week. A quarter century ago he affirmed 
that he would defend the Constitution 
and would “well and faithfully” dis- 
charge the duties of President of the 
United States. Now he heads a new com- 
mission to find ways of making the U. S. 
Government better and more efficient— 
and he found the affirmation and affi- 
davit, upon taking office, to be much 
longer. At one place, the oldest living ex- 
President affirmed: “I am not a Commu- 
nist or Fascist.” 


> GEN. MOHAMMED AYUB KHAN, 
husky, handsome Commander in Chief 
of Pakistan’s 300,000-man Army, is in 
the United States at the present time to 
try to get millions of dollars’ worth of 
U.S. arms for Pakistan. 

General Ayub Khan, invited to tour 
U.S. military bases, got the ear of such 
high officials as Admiral Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Under 
Secretary of State, for a Middle East de- 
fense proposal. He believes the U.S. 
should count on Pakistan as one of its 
chief Asian bastions, says his soldiers are 
tough fighters in need of heavy arms 
that Pakistan cannot produce. 


> SIR WILLIAM PENNEY has a whole 
series of New British atomic explosions 
up his sleeve this month at Australia’s 
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SIR WILLIAM PENNEY 
... atoms up his sleeve 


Woomera test range—two kinds of big 
explosions and a whole batch of smaller 
ones. Indications are that one test may 
concern a hydrogen bomb “trigger.” 

Sir William knew everything about 
U.S. development of the atomic bomb 
up until the British-American atomic 
partnership was dissolved. For six years 
he has been on his own, developing Brit- 
ish atomic weapons. 

Behind his tests there appears to be a 
planned British effort to influence 
changes in the U.S. Atomic Energy Act 
so that U. S. secrets will again be shared 
with Britain. British Minister of Supply 
Duncan Sandys hints that Britain has 
new secrets of its own to swap. Australian 
Prime Minister Robert Menzies urges re- 
newed sharing. And, in Washington, Brit- 
ain is showing movies of its first atomic 
tests, last year, to selected U. S. officials. 





... dollars on his mind 


To whet U. S. appetites, two U.S. B-29 
weather planes are being permitted to 
circle the blasts and see what informa- 
tion shows up in air samples. 


> REPRESENTATIVE CLIFFORD HOPE 
(Rep.), of Kansas, and members of the 
House Agriculture Committee, which he 
heads, jounced along dusty country roads, 
deep in Dixie, in a chartered bus. Twenty 
times a day they hopped in and out, 
hustling their own luggage and listening 
to farmers in barn lots, at crossroads vil- 
lages and in county courtrooms of six 
Southern States. 

At the grass roots, they heard: Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is doing a good job, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson is 
disliked, and farmers want strict produc- 
tion controls tied to continued high parity 
payments. The Congressmen dug also 
into problems of cattle raisers and fruit 
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REPRESENTATIVE HOPE 
... farmers had his ear 


and vegetable growers, not now covered § 


by price supports. The tours—with more 


to come in the Midwest, Southwest and f 


Far West—are designed to gather first- 
hand facts for a new farm law. 

Mr. Hope, a wheat farmer with 26 
years in Congress, has been mentioned 
often as a possible Secretary of Agricul- 


ture but has never been appointed. When |) 


it comes to making a new farm law, 


. e 3 
however, he seems likely to have more in- 


fluence than the Secretary himself. 


> JOSE ANTONIO REMON, President 
of Panama, is after more U. S. gold. The 
Panama strong man, who made and 





broke Presidents for five years before be- 


ing elected himself, paid a state visit to | 


President Eisenhower and used the op- 
portunity to press for a new U. S. treaty 


with Panama. The U.S. pays Panama | 


$430,000 a year in gold for use of the 
Canal. Remén wants a bigger payment. 

President Remén’s visit was not all 
business, however. In Panama, where 
beisbol is a year-round pastime, he is an 
ardent fan—and he timed his trip to the 
U.S. for the World Series. 


> CLARENCE B. RANDALL, starting «| 
five-month assignment as head of a com- 
mission to draw up new U.S. foreign- 
trade policies, is a man who changed his 


mind about Europe. He says, “I was the [ 
most isolationist guy you ever saw,’ | 


until five years ago when he went to 
Europe as Marshall Plan steel expert. In 
his new post, Mr. Randall will be con- 
cerned with U.S. tariffs, on which he 
takes this stand: “We ought at least to 


make it clear that the tariff level won't i 





be raised for, say, five years.” 


St aR Ls 


Mr. Randall is chairman of the board f 


of Inland Steel Company. 
{ 
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Labor Role in Warren Nomination . . . Pakistan Army: 
Why U.S. Is Interested . . . 1956—Year of Showdown? 


Admiral Arthur Radford and the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that he heads 
now fix 1956 as the year in which 
Russia is most likely either to deal on 
world issues or force a showdown. 
Gen. Omar Bradley and the old Joint 
Chiefs had fixed 1954 as the crucial 
year. 


x & & 


President Eisenhower intends to keep 
up his policy of cautious expression 
and avoidance of alarmist moves in a 
continuing effort to get the country’s 
nerves calmed down. 


x kk 


Georgi Malenkov, the Russian dicta- 
tor, is stalling on a conference with 
the West until he can get his own 
personal position entrenched a bit 
better at home. Winston Churchill, 
for Britain, wants to talk to Malen- 
kov soon, whether or not anything 
can come from the talks. 


x kk 


Russian commanders who experi- 
mented with fraternization between 
Russian troops and German civilians 
now have red faces. So many bloody 
fights and rapes occurred in areas 
where the experiment was tried that 
the whole venture had to be called off. 


x *k * 


Adlai Stevenson, with his ideas on 
how to deal with Russia, is getting 
more attention from President Eisen- 
hower than former President Truman 
gave to Republicans with ideas on 
foreign policy. Ike, this time, is con- 
sulting with Adlai to search for a 
real bipartisan policy. 


x * * 


Dwight Eisenhower, in part, picked 
Governor Earl Warren for the U.S. 
Chief Justiceship as a gesture to or- 
ganized labor and as an offset to the 
resignation of Martin Durkin as Sec- 
retary of Labor. Some AFL officials 
had urged the President to make Gov- 
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ernor Warren Secretary of Labor. 
His viewpoint on labor issues is re- 
garded by union officials as friendly. 


xk * 


The President now is convinced that 
he cannot win support from labor 
leaders short of an all-out surrender 
to their political views. He has learned 
that they would not have been satis- 
fied even if he had supported all of 
the 19 Taft-Hartley Act amendments 
proposed by Martin Durkin, who re- 
signed as Secretary of Labor. 


: & 


There is nothing to the report that 
the Citizens for Eisenhower organiza- 
tion is being revived at this time to 
try to knock off non-co-operating 
Republican Congressmen in the 1954 
primaries. This political setup that 
was highly successful in the 1952 
campaign is being revived to give 
help in electing a Republican Con- 
Sress next year. 


x k * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, never did urge seriously 
the use of a national retail-sales tax, 
because of the political dynamite in- 
volved. Studies center on the question 
of whether a general manufacturers’ 
excise tax should take the place of the 
excises that even now produce 10 bil- 
lion dollars in revenue. 


x kk 


Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
has not closed the door to disciplinary 
action against American officers who 
broke under pressure and gave “con- 
fessions” upon which the germ-war- 
fare charges of Communists were 
built. 


x k *& 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s so-called ‘“neu- 
tral” agents in Korea tampered with 
the document on rights of repatriates, 
submitted to Chinese prisoners, to 
give that document a strong Commu- 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


nist flavor. Gen. Mark Clark, top | 


U.N. commander, now is seriously | 
concerned about just how neutral the | 






Indians will be during crucial per- 4 


suasion sessions. 

x * * r 
Shooting of an anti-Communist pris- | 
oner in Korea by Indian Army guards 
caused acute embarrassment to V. K. 
Krishna Menon, India’s delegate to | 
the United Nations. Only a few days | 
earlier, Mr. Menon had told the U.N. 
that Indian troops in Korea were un- 
armed. 


x x * 





John Foster Dulles, Secretary of | 
State, and Admiral Arthur Radford, 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs, both are 


interested in the desire of Pakistan to ¢€ 


join a Middle East defense command 
that would help plug the gap left by © 
India’s neutrality toward the Commu- 


nists of Russia and China. U.S. would | 


be expected to pick up the check for 
about 250 million dollars annually in 
arms for the Pakistan Army. 


x & * 


Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, 
the two British diplomats who fled 
back of the Iron Curtain, were mixed | 
up in a fake-passport racket at the ‘ 
time of their disappearance. Faked — 
passports were used to smuggle some 
top Communist agents into Britain 
and other countries. 


x kk 


Francisco Franco, Spain’s dictator, 
expects that 1.5 billion American dol- | 
lars will flow into his country before 
the program of base building, now to | 
start, is completed. It still is not cer- } 
tain that Franco is committed to pet- 
mit U.S. to use those bases in event 
of war. 


kk i 


Military officials hint, mysteriously, 
that the agreement with Spain is 
loaded with secret commitments. 
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WINTER DRIVING 


€ Oo below 


...and no freeze-up! 





Seem incredible? It isn’t with U.S.I. Permanent and Super-Pyro Anti- 
Freeze . . . for even if the mercury dropped that low, today’s anti- 
freeze keeps the nation’s individual and industrial traffic on the move 
all winter long. U.S. Industrial Chemicals Company, a division of 
National Distillers Products Corporation, pioneered in the develop- 
ment of these anti-freezes. 


Today, U.S.I. is a leader in this field, producing in vast quantity two 
kinds of anti-freeze: U.S.I. Permanent—one filling lasts all winter— 
and Super-Pyro, a volatile anti-freeze for the motorist who wants a 
popular priced product. If a year’s production, in gallon cans alone, 
was stacked 2,500 in every layer, the pile would dwarf New York’s 
Empire State Building. 


U.S.I. Permanent is formulated from ethylene glycol—acknowledged 
to be the world’s finest anti-freeze agent. Special Inhibitors—exclu- 
sively developed by U.S.I. technicians—are also blended into the 
anti-freeze at a precise heat temperature. This insures lasting rust 
and corrosion protection for all 7 metals in your car’s cooling system. 
Special control laboratories in every plant maintain uniform product 


quality. 


Long known as one of the country’s leading distillers of alcoholic 
beverages, the company sponsors, among others, the famous brands 
listed below. National Distillers also produces petro-chemicals, sol- 
vents, intermediate and finished chemicals, and maintains a timber- 
land conservation program. These are all part of a policy of product 
diversification designed to better serve the needs of both industry 
and individuals. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW = PM « OLD SUNNY 
BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL * BELLOWS PARTNERS 
CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE - BOND &LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 
100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled 
London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey— 
A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon 
De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 





Jolly Jeff, the laughing man, was broad of beam and 

e girth. an overwhelming monument of merriment and 
mirth. “I’ve heard about you Statler folks,” the rotund 
funster said. “Suppose you’ve got a room that’s got 
an extra-sturdy bed?” 
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They showed him to a room which had a sturdy bed 

e indeed. For Statler rooms are all designed to answer 
every need. He looked around and chuckled, “Here's 
a friendly kind of place—it’s clean and bright and 
cheerful, and there’s lots of extra space. 














3 “T hope there’s room for all of me,” said Jeff in Statler’s 

e tub. The spacious bath had room to spare—he settled 
down to scrub. “There’s lots of soap and soft white 
towels—that I’m glad to see—it takes a lot to do the 
job for someone built like me! 








“This Statler food is excellent!” the gleeful gourmet 

4, cried. “Egad! What pie! Ill have some more! There’s 
still some room inside. And after that, some more ice 
cream—lI just can’t get my fill! Why, eating at the 
Statler is a super-special thrill! 
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5. “The Statler’s like a paradise! Why everything’s next 

e door. That means a lot to folks like me, for walking’s 
quite a chore. But fat or thin or in between, you’ll 
find the Statler’s best. It’s really true, just like they 
say—you really are a guest!” 











“Remember, drive carefully! 
Safety’s never out of season.” 











STATLER | 
HOTELS 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 
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ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 


Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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LIVING COSTS 
TO COME DOWN 


Food and Clothes Are to Be Cheaper—Rents Stay High 


What to expect now in your living costs— 
Big price rises, except in rents, are ended. 
Next moves will be moderately downward. 
It will cost less, over the year ahead, for 
the average family to eat well, to dress well, 
to operate its car, toe buy a new one. 


People are beginning to wonder if the 
cost of living ever is going to come down. 
Living costs rose again in September to 
arecord high. They may inch up a trifle 
more in October. 

Actually, however, for most people the 
rise in the cost of living is ended. The 
next move is to be down, moderately. 

People who rent, rather than own, 
homes and those who have sizable medi- 
cal and dental bills, are the ones who 
have felt the living-cost rise in recent 
months. Landlords often raised rents 
sharply when controls ended. This 
squeezed many families. Here and there, 
physicians and dentists are raising charges 
for their services, and utility charges 
we Creeping up. 

Food, however, is a bit less expensive 
than it was a while back. So are many 
items of clothing. Price cuts are begin- 
ning to appear in textiles and in furnish- 
ings for the home. A few scattered gaso- 
line price wars are breaking out, giving 
asignal that the general level of gasoline 
prices may not be strong. 

It is possible, too, to get sizable price 
concessions on some makes of new cars, 
where old cars are traded in as partial 
payment. Some appliances are being 
cut in price, while others are featur- 
ing cheaper new models. The person 
buying a house often can get a bar- 
gain now, compared with the level of 
Price that prevailed a while back. Real 
estate prices are down 20 per cent in 
some areas. 
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Today’s dollar, in other words, al- 
ready is becoming a stable dollar. 

For 14 years the dollar has been los- 
ing steadily. In that time, its value in 
terms of goods and services that go to 
make up the Government’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index has just about been cut in 
half. The 100-cent dollar of 1939 is a 
52-cent dollar today. Three years ago, 
before Korea, the dollar was worth 58 
cents when compared with the dollar of 
1939. 

The Eisenhower Administration, on 
taking office, promised to bring back a 
“sound” dollar—one that could be viewed 














~Harris in the Pasadena Star News 
‘FEELING BETTER’ 
... the long-awaited shift is here 


Your dollars, as a result, will stabilize in 
value, after 14 years of shrinking steadily. 

The dollar—worth 100 cents in 1939—is 
leveling off at 52 cents, may rise to 54 in 1954. 

Cost changes will be modest and uneven. 
But the long-awaited shift definitely is here. 


with confidence, instead of one that 
loses value year by year. 

If the dollar is to be a “sound” or “hon- 
est” dollar for the average family, then 
the cost of living must be stabilized or 
lowered. The fact is that, for most fami- 
lies, living costs have been little changed 
since May of this year. The rise in the 
index since that time has been from 114 
per cent of the 1947-49 level to 115 per 
cent of that level. Of this rise, almost all 
is in rents, in utilities and in a few serv- 
ices. 

A turndown in living costs, and a 
turnup in the value of the dollar, will 
follow the ending of the high-level boom 
in business. The reason is that goods will 
tend to pile up and competition to sell 
will become intense, In agriculture, this 
situation already has produced many 
drastic declines in price. It has brought 
sharp declines for some other raw ma- 
terials as well. 

People in general, however, are not 
likely to get a sharp reduction in their 
cost of living. 

What probably lies ahead is pic- 
tured for you in the chart on page 20 and 
the table on page 21. 

The dollar that today is worth 52 
cents, in terms of the 100-cent dollar of 
1939, probably will be worth 54 cents 
a year from now. If crops are large again 
in 1954, then the dollar for 1955 may be 
worth a bit more than 54 cents. 

Nowhere in sight, however, is there a 
return to a 100-cent dollar, or even a 75- 
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Ss 1939 1946 q 1950 a 1953 
(Before World War 11) (After World War 11) (Before Korea) (Now) 


cent dollar. What people can look for- 
ward to, rather. is a dollar with purchas- 
ing power a bit higher than the present 
dollar. It will be stable. It can be saved 
with the assurance that each dollar, if 
spent later, probably will have at least 
as much purchasing power as it 
has. 

That assurance will last as long as the 
policies of Government are related to the 
objective of a dollar and not a 
dollar of declining value. There is no 
present official acceptance of the idea 
that Government should seek a_ slow 
but steady increase in prices, which 
means a slow but steady attrition in the 
value of the dollar. 

What to expect. in the wavy of living- 
cost cuts for the average family, is given 
in the table on based upon 


how 


“sound” 


page 21, 


SHOPPING FOR FOOD 


. sizable savings 





price studies of the economic staff of 
U.S. News & World Report. 

Food costs, which account for about 
a third of the average tamily’s budget, 
are likely to show the biggest savings. 

Meat is likely to be down most in price 
next year. Pork is expected to become 
cheaper when the larger pig crops of this 
autumn go to market next spring. Beef 
and poultry, too, probably will be cheap- 
er, as a moderate drop in employment 
and incomes affects the demand for meat 
in 1954. 

Bakery products are to hold at about 
their present price. Even if wheat goes 
down in price, the big costs here are 
processing costs, which are fairly con- 
stant and kept up by high wage rates. 

Milk, on the other hand, is due for 
some dip in price, with supplies large and 
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growing. What happens to other dairy 
products will depend largely on official 
price supports. 

Vegetables and fruits also are to drop 
in cost, as things look now. Canned 


goods, however, will remain fairly con- 
stant, with a normal “pack” already in 


for next vear’s market. Frozen food, too, 
is not likely to offer new bargains, since 
the market for this type of food still is 
expanding. 

Eggs, in most areas, are to be lower in 
price before long. Prices now are rela- 
tively high, so that fewer laving hens 
are likely to be liquidated and supplies 
are almost certain to increase. 

Together, these probable cuts in food 
costs over the vear ahead could mean a 
saving of 70 to 80 dollars for a family 
earning $5,000 a year and spending an 
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SHOPPING FOR FURNITURE 
... scattered price cuts 
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average proportion of those earnings on 
food. 

Clothing prices, in turn, are to pro- 
vide other savings. With some cut in 
over-all incomes, the demand for new 
wardrobes will be off and 1954 is likely 
to be a year dotted with clothing sales. 

Men’s suits, women’s dresses, chil- 
dren’s clothing all are likely to become 
available at bargain rates to the family 
that watches for sales after Christmas 
and in 1954. Even shoes, which recently 
went up in price, are likely to be affected 
once activity in industry slows somewhat 
and output of new shoes holds high. 
Competition from new synthetic ma- 
terials will aid in forcing downward the 


) price of natural-fiber clothing. 


Household costs, meanwhile, will de- 


» cline less, but some drop is expected 
| despite scattered new rises in rents and 
» stable gas and electricity costs. 


Fuel prices, for heating the home, are 
not likely to rise further in the case of 
coal, and probably will drop somewhat in 
the case of fuel oil, with heating oil now 
in large supply. 

Furnishings for the house already are 
showing scattered price cuts and promise 
more, with fewer houses to be built next 
year, and demand thus reduced. There 
have been recent cuts in some cotton- 
textile products, Appliances are piling 
up and will be available for less next 
year, in most cases. Furniture is to come 
down, too. So are rugs, sheets and towels, 
after the first of the year. 

Automobile costs, both the cost of a 
new car and the cost of running the 
family car, also are likely to go down a 
bit. Even if the price tag remains the 
same, the net cost of most new cars is 
likely to be lowered by means of bigger 
trade-in allowances and more “extras” 
thrown in as standard equipment. Al- 
ready, it is becoming fairly common for a 
new-car dealer to offer $200 more for a 
trade-in than the used-car market offers. 
Prices of gasoline, oil and auto acces- 
sories are headed downward, too, while 
used-car prices will continue to fall. 

Even bus, streetcar and subway fares 
are expected to stop rising. 

Other living costs are to show scattered 
declines, with no big drops and some in- 
creases. TV sets, for example, are grad- 
ually to cost less, except for new color 
television. Toilet articles will be some- 
what cheaper. Medical care may cost 
moderately more. But most other goods 
and services are to be fairly constant in 
price, except where demand falls off and 
supplies begin to pile up. 

For the average family, in other words, 
living costs finally are expected to come 
down a little in the months ahead, But 
that drop, like the rise in recent months, 
will be moderate. Prices will tend to 
stabilize, not drop out of sight. 
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Where Living Costs Are 


Expected to Be Lower 


(1947-49 costs—100) 


COST OF LIVING, OVER ALL 








FOOD 





Bread, pastries, cereals 





Meat, poultry, fish 
Milk, butter, cheese 








Fruits, vegetables 
Other foods 





HOUSING 





Rent 








Gas, electricity 





Coal, fuel oil 





Housefurnishings 


Laundry, telephone, domestic 





service, etc. 


CLOTHING 





TRANSPORTATION 








MEDICAL CARE 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





RECREATION, READING 





OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES ———— 


Source: Present living costs, BLS; 1954, estimates by USN&WR economic unit 





NOW 


115 


114.1 


119.5 
114,1 
109.1 
112.7 
114.4 


118.0 


125.1 
106.9 
123.9 
107.4 


115.8 


104.3 


130.6 


121.8 


112.7 


107.6 


118.4 





LATE 
1954 


111 


108.0 


119.5 
105.0 
106.0 
105.0 
110.0 


116.0 


128.0 
106.9 
120.0 
100.0 


114.0 


97.0 


125.0 


123.0 


110.5 


105.0 


118.5 
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Franco Deal: What U.S. 
Gets; What Spain Gets 


Deal in Spain looks like a bad 
bergain—on paper. 

U. S. must make a down pay- 
ment of 226 million dollars to 
get vague promises from Franco. 
That's all you can find in writing. 

Actually, both sides boast of 
secret agreements. U.S. can build 
and use bases in Spain. Franco 
gets arms for his forces. Deal 
gives the U. S. new bases and a 
new ally to defend them. 


Reported from 
MADRID and WASHINGTON 
It is far from clear, in formal agree- 
ments, just what the American people 
are to get in exchange for the money 
they now will give Franco’s Spain. 
U.S. taxpayers are committed publicly, 
in writing to put up 226 million dollars 
as initial payment to Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco’s Government. Franco, pub- 
licly, is not committed to let U.S. use 
bases in Spain if there is world war. 
Questioners are told, unofficially, 
that important matters are covered in 
unpublished agreements. Thus, the pub- 
lic is asked to take on faith, as part of 
the terms of the deal, these things: 





U.S. is to build air and naval bases in 
Spain and will have the use of them in a 
world war. For the defense of the bases, 
U.S. will rely on the Spanish Army of 22 
divisions. This Army will be re-equipped 
by U.S. 

Air bases closer to Soviet Russia than 
those in operation in Morocco are to be 
ready in 1955. At the start there will be 
two in Southern Spain near Seville, one 
in Central Spain near Madrid and a 
fourth in the North near Saragossa. More 
will be made available depending on fu- 
ture need and cash on hand. 

Naval bases will be at Cadiz, on the 
Atlantic side of Gibraltar, and at Car- 
tagena in the Mediterranean. Both will 
be modernized by the U.S. Navy. 

U.S. forces in Spain are to be no more 
than 8,000 men, at the specific request 
of the Spanish Government. Most will be 
air and naval technicians to help Span- 
iards operate the bases, which will re- 
main under Spanish command, 

Americans at the air bases will be held 
close to the 500 considered an absolute 
minimum for essential operations. Addi- 
tional man power will be supplied by 
the Spanish Air Force. The U.S. Navy, 
at its two bases, will be limited to a few 
hundred men in uniform. 

The U.S. mission to Spain, both for 
training and for base operation, will be 
managed by the U.S. Air Force, not the 
U.S. Navy which began the original 


-Black Star 


SPANISH SOLDIERS 


. inexpensive man power? 
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dickering with Franco two years ago, 


Top American commander will be Air 


Force Maj. Gen. August Kissner, who | 
directed the negotiations leading to the | 


agreements, 


The first group of U.S. experts sent to j 
Spain will be composed of 48 officers, 13 § 


civilians and 55 enlisted men drawn 


from all services. Some are already in | 
Spain; some are on the way. Eventually | 


the mission will include several hundred 


experts who are to teach Spaniards how ¥ 


to use the arms the U.S. will supply. 
Equipment for the air bases will be 


modern, designed to service all types of 7 


U.S. warplanes, including long-distance 
bombers. Maintenance costs are figured 
to be about the same as for bases in 
Morocco and Britain—about 2.5 million 
dollars per base per year. 


American contractors are to build the | 


bases with Spanish labor, on land _pro- 
vided free by Spain. All costs in Spanish 
currency will be covered out of funds 


created from the sale to the public of | 


economic assistance given to Spain by 
the U.S, 

Cost of all this to the U.S. eventually 
will be far in excess of the 226 million 


dollars the U.S. promises to make avail- | 


able to Spain in the next nine months. Of 
this initial sum, 141 million dollars is for 
military aid and 85 million dollars for 
“defense support,” including shoring up 
the Spanish economy with wheat and 
cotton from the U.S. 

Military build-up of Spain’s forces is 
to continue “for several years,” according 
to the published agreements. Economic 
aid, too, will be required by the Span- 
iards for the years ahead. 

Biggest problem for the U.S. in 


Spain is where to begin. Priorities for | 


U.S. aid dollars have yet to be assigned 
in detail. 

Generalissimo Franco, a soldier, has 
insisted that his land army get its new 
equipment first, Franco’s soldiers need 
everything but the small arms that are 
made in Spain. 


Spain’s argument is that the U.S. can 7 


find no better bargain in fighting men in 
Europe. Cost of maintaining a Spanish 
soldier for a year is set at about $279, 
as compared to over $5,000 for an Amer- 
ican soldier in Europe. U.S. arms for 
Spanish soldiers will boost costs, but not 
up to U.S. levels. 

Spain also wants jet fighters, and 
equipment for its antisubmarine fleet. A 
major problem will be reconstruction of 
railways and roads to serve the air bases. 

Topmost secret among many in the 
U.S.-Spanish agreement is: Under just 
what conditions will Spain fight? U.S. 
military leaders, however, are confident 
that Franco’s Government, anti-Commv- 
nist since 1936, will be ready and willing 
to fight if ever Soviet Russia starts a wal. 
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‘FIRSTS’ IN CHOICE OF WARREN 


He’s a Westerner, a Governor, 


Has No Washington Experience 





varied backgrounds that 


Warren heads. 


It's a Supreme Court of men with widely 
Governor 


Instead of ‘‘nine old men’ of New Deal 
years, Justices nowadays are relatively young. 
They include former Cabinet members, onetime 
mayors, professors, legislators, prosecutors. 
And they disagree just as sharply as ever. 


sate 


Earl 


The new Chief Justice sets more than a few 
precedents by his appointment. He is the first 
Governor to leave his post for the high Court, 
the first since 1795 to take office before Senate 
confirmation. He goes on the Court without 
any judicial experience, expected to follow a 
middle course between conflicting views that 
now appear among the Justices. 














When President Eisenhower 
named Earl Warren to be the 14th 
Chief Justice of the United States 
he set a number of “firsts.” 

It was the first time in 43 years 
that a President named a man with- 
out previous judicial experience to 
head the nation’s highest Court. The 
new Chief Justice is the first man 
from west of the Mississippi to serve 
in that post. He is the first to leave 
a State Governorship to take the 
job and the first in many years with- 
out previous experience in the Fed- 
eral Government, either as lawyer, 
judge or member of Congress. 

Mr. Warren also is the first Chief 
Justice to get an interim appoint- 
ment, requiring later confirmation 
by the Senate, since George Wash- 
ington appointed John Rutledge to 
the post in 1795. Mr. Rutledge was 
not confirmed, And it is probably 
the first time that a President, in giv- 
ing his reasons for the appointment, 
cited the man’s political views as a 
guiding influence. Mr. Eisenhower 
praised Governor Warren for his 
middle-of-the-road_ philosophy. 

The Court over which Mr. Warren 
will preside is made up chiefly of men 
whose primary life interest, before their 
appointments, had been politics and 
Government service, rather than law. 
Only one member of the court—Justice 
Sherman Minton—had had any impor- 
tant judicial experience. Justice Minton 
served eight years as a judge of a circuit 
court of appeals. 

All of the Justices except Mr. Warren, 
however, came to the Court with a back- 
ground of experience in the Federal 
Government. Three have been Senators 
-Justices Minton, Hugo L. Black and 
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EARL WARREN 
His job: to create harmony 


Harold H. Burton, Two have been At- 
torneys General—Robert H. Jackson and 
Tom C. Clark. Justice Stanley F. Reed 
was once Solicitor General and Justice 
William O. Douglas has been Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Justice Felix Frankfurter, noted as a 
Harvard Law professor, started his ca- 
reer as an assistant U.S. attorney in New 
York and had several federal legal assign- 
ments before his appointment to the 
Court in 1939. 

The backgrounds of the members 
of the Court are shown in the chart. 
Like Chief Justice Warren, many have 


‘held State or local offices. Jus- 
tice Burton was mayor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for five years. Justices 
Clark and Black have been local 
prosecutors. Justice Minton was 
once public counselor of Indiana, 
and Justice Reed served four years 
in the Kentucky Legislature, 

The Court also is composed of 
relatively young men. They range 
in age from Justice Clark, 54, to 
Justice Frankfurter, 70, and have 
an average age of 63. That con- 
trasts sharply with the court of 
“nine old men” that the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt chal- 
lenged in 1937. At that time the 
youngest member of the Court, 
Owen J. Roberts, now retired, was 
62. Six members of that court 
were past 70, and one member, 
the late Justice Louis Brandeis, 
was 80. 

The complexion of the old Court 
was completely different from the 
present Court. Then the Justices 
divided along clear lines, denoted 
as “liberal” or “conservative.” The 
conservatives—Justices Willis Van 
Devanter, James C. McReynolds, George 
Sutherland and Pierce Butler—could be 
counted on almost always to oppose the 
expansion of Government controls and 
to decide against New Deal measures. 
The liberals—Justices Brandeis, Harlan F. 
Stone and Benjamin Cardozo, who suc- 
ceeded Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in 1932—held a more lenient view of exec- 
utive and legislative power. In the center 
of this Court were Chiet Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes and Justice Roberts. 

The present Court divides just as 
closely as the “nine old men.” The num- 
ber of 5-to-4 decisions is no small- 
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DOUGLAS 








BLACK FRANKFURTER 
(Dem.) (Dem.) (Dem.) (Dem.) 
AGE 67 68 70 54 
APPOINTED BY _ Roosevelt—1937 Roosevelt—1938 Roosevelt—1939 Roosevelt-1939 





HOME TOWN 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Ashland, Ky. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Yakima, Wash. 





PRIVATE LAW 




















PRACTICE 15 years 19 years 2 years 
TAUGHT LAW 25 years 9 years 
HELD STATE OR 2 years 4 years 
LOCAL OFFICE (county prosecutor) {State legislator) 
LAWYER FOR 
FEDERAL AGENCY winaie vk none “i 
3 years 
HELD FEDERAL 10 years 3 years 
OFFICE (U.S. Senator) {Solicitor General) ; Ry 
PREVIOUS BENCH 1% years 
EXPERIENCE (police judge) None pnome od 
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er. There were a dozen of them during the 
last session of the Court. But the differ- 
ences in viewpoint are not so clear-cut. 
There are no distinct “conservatives” on 
the Court, but Justices Reed, Jackson and 
Frankfurter often lean in that direction. 
Justices Black and Douglas usually are 
found on the New Deal or “Fair Deal” 
side of the issue. Justices Clark and Reed 
are most often with the majority, Justices 
Black and Douglas most often in the mi- 
nority. 

Yet Justice Black wrote the majority 
opinion in 1952 that held that President 
Truman had no constitutional power to 
seize the struck steel industry. He was 
joined by Justices Douglas, Jackson, 
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Frankfurter, Burton and Clark. In the 
minority on this decision were the late 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and Jus- 
tices Reed and Minton. 

Mr. Warren, as Chief Justice, thus 
will preside over a Court whose mem- 
bers are likely to divide in several dif- 
ferent ways. His will be the task to try to 
get as much agreement as possible and 
to keep differences to a minimum. When 
it comes to deciding cases, the Chief 
Justice is no more important than any 
other member of the Court. He has but 
one vote. 

However, a Chief Justice can exert 
great influence, As presiding officer, he 
gets the first opportunity to define the 


issues in all cases before the Court. He 
casts the last vote when it comes to de- 
ciding a case. He designates the Justice 
who will write the opinion after the de- 
cision is reached, provided he is among 
the majority. The Chief Justice, there- 
fore, occupies a central position on the 
Court that often can be used to set the 
direction of decisions. 

Since 1910, it had been the practice 
of Presidents to appoint Chief Justices 
who had had broad experience as judges 
as well as lawyers. President William 
Howard Taft selected Edward D. White 
of Louisiana as Chief Justice in that 
year. Mr. White had previously served 
as Associate Justice since 1894. 
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JACKSON 
(Dem.) 









BURTON 
(Rep.) 


CLARK 
(Dem.) 





MINTON 
(Dem.) 


WARREN 
(Rep.) 








61 65 








54 


62 





62 








Roosevelt—1941 








Truman—1945 





Truman-—1949 


Truman—1949 





Eisenhower—1953 





Jamestown, N.Y, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Dallas, Texas 


New Albany, Ind. 


Oakland, Calif. 

















21 years “18 years 15 years 17 years 3 years 
2 years 
8 years 5 years 2 years 34 years 
(5 as Mayor) (district attorney) (State counselor) (11 as Governor) 
4 years 8 years 
RE 5 years 4 years 6 years 


Attorney General) 


(U.S. Senator) 


{Attorney General) 


(U.S. Senator) 





None None 


8 years 


None 


(U.S. Court 


None 


of Appeals) 





President Harding followed this prec- 
edent in 1921, when he chose former 
President Taft himself as Chief Justice. 
Besides having been President of the 
United States, Secretary of War and civil 
Governor of the Philippines, Mr. Taft 
also had been Solicitor General of the 
United States, a judge of the Superior 
Court of Ohio and a judge of a U.S. 
circuit court of appeals, Between the 
time he left the Presidency and his ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice he was a pro- 
fessor of law at Yale University. 

Mr. Taft’s successor, Charles Evans 
Hughes, was appointed by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hughes had 

n an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
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Court from 1910 to 1916. Prior to that 
he was Governor of New York, and, after 
he resigned from the Court in 1916 to 
run for the Presidency, he served as 
Secretary of State under President Hard- 
ing. Before his appointment by Presi- 
dent Hoover he also had become 
recognized as one of the country’s most 
able lawyers. 

President Roosevelt followed precedent 
when he elevated Mr. Stone from Asso- 
ciate Justice to Chief Justice after Mr. 
Hughes retired. Mr. Stone was first ap- 
pointed to the Court in 1925 by President 
Coolidge. Before that he had been At- 
torney General and dean of the Columbia 
University Law School. Former President 
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Truman also picked an experienced judge 
when he chose Mr. Vinson, who had 
previously been a judge of the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals and chief 
judge of the wartime Emergency Court 
of Appeals, 

Mr. Warren, however, is taking his first 
judicial post. He became Governor of 
California in 1943 and before that was 
Attorney General of that State. He began 
his public career as deputy city attorney 
of Oakland, Calif., and stepped from 
there to district attorney of California’s 
Alameda County, where he established 
a record as a prosecutor. 

Now he becomes the highest judicial 
officer in the land. 
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A LOOK INTO THE MIND 
OF THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Earl Warren, as Chief 
Justice of the United States, will help to 
shape the nation’s future development, the 
direction its policies take. What is his ap- 
proach to public questions? President Eisen- 
hower says he appointed him because of 
his middle-of-the-road philosophy. 

The Supreme Court, over which a Chief 
Justice presides, faces decisions in these 





basic fields: racial segregation in schools, 
civil rights, labor law, taxes, antitrust en- 
forcement. 

A year ago, in an interview with U. S. 
News & World Report, the new Chief Jus- 
tice talked on many subjects with which he 
now will deal. Excerpts from that interview, 
as they relate to present-day national pol- 
icy, are reprinted here. 








Q Would you say, Governor, that you are properly 
described as a liberal, a liberal-conservative, or a rad- 
ical? 

A Well, I don’t like that word “liberal” because no 
two people have the same definition of it in these 
days. The word has been distorted. Some people who, 
in recent years, have been called “liberals” are, in my 
opinion, the most reactionary people we have in 
America because they want us to take over some for- 
eign system of government. I believe that by nature I 
am conservative, but I do like to make progress. Per- 
haps I could classify myself in the words of Lincoln, 
who once said: “I’m a slow walker, but I never walk 
backwards.” So I like to feel that I make some prog- 
ress every day, even though I walk slowly. 

Q Sometimes a man in public life is described as 
“to the left of center” or “to the right of center.” What 
term would you apply to yourself? 

A The difficulty in answering that question is in 
locating the “center.” If by the term “center” is meant 
dead center or the status quo, I would not so classify 
myself, because that means freezing into American 
life all the inequalities that now exist. 

If by the “right of center” you mean turning the 
clock back on social progress and social justice, in 
other words being reactionary, I would not so classify 
myself. 

If by “left of center” you mean being enamored of 
foreign ideologies, centralization of powers, managed 
economy, etc., I could not qualify. 

On the other hand, if by “center” is meant “middle 
of the road,” where a person can make some progress 
each day by facing the problems of that day, with 
faith that every American problem can be solved for 
the benefit of our people—all of them without dis- 
tinction—according to American principles and pro- 
cedures, I would like to be so classified . . . 


Q Do you think that you can be progressive and 
still be conservative? 

A I certainly do. I believe that being progressive is 
the essence of conservatism. To make progress in an 
evolutionary manner is the conservative way of get- 
ting things done... ~ 

Q What would you say is the main difference be- 
tween the Republican Party and the Democratic Party 
on domestic issues? 

A That is a very, very broad question. I would say, 
without being limited to these things, that in the first 
place the philosophy of the Democratic Administra- 
tion for the past 20 years has been to have very little 
confidence in State or local government and to have 
the belief that all wisdom and all goodness center in 
Washington, and therefore if there is to be any solu- 
tion to the serious problems of the country, it must 
not only come through Washington but be adminis- 
tered from Washington even though it could more 
logically be administered by the States. 

I don’t believe in that philosophy. I believe that 
many of the problems of our day—domestic problems, 
of course—can be solved at home through local and 
State governments, and that there should be an effort 
to solve them in that manner, to the extent of the juris- 
diction and resources of those echelons of government. 
Believing that to be the fact, I have undertaken to do 
a good many things that some other people would say 
“Let George do it,” meaning the Federal Govern- 
ment... 


REVISING THE LABOR LAW— 


Q Turning to specific domestic issues, do you feel 
that the Taft-Hartley Act should be repealed in its en- 
tirety? 

A No, I don’t, because we must have a national la- 
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Views on Communism, Taft-Hartley, 


Civil Rights, Centralized Power, Taxes 


bor relations act, whether it is called the Taft-Hartley 
Act or the Smith-Jones Act. The principle of estab- 
lishing a national labor-management relations act rep- 
resents a great forward step, a progressive step. Unfor- 
tunately, when the first one was adopted—the Wagner 
Act—we were in great turmoil in the country, and we 
didn’t get an Act that was mutual in its application 
toward labor, management and the public. The Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed under similar conditions. It 
was molded under the stress of emotion and acrimony. 
It is natural that it, too, does not apply with strict im- 
partiality in all respects so far as labor and manage- 
ment and the public are concerned. 

The obligation on us now and the desirable thing to 
do is to sit down around the council table—labor, man- 
agement and Government—and amend it so it will 
be impartial in all respects and be in keeping with 
conditions of this day. I don’t suppose we will ever 
be able to say that any national labor-relations act 
is in all respects adequate, because it must of ne- 
cessity be written in the spirit of compromise, and 
as conditions change the Act will have to change with 
them. 

Q Do you happen to remember the bill passed by 
the Senate modifying the Taft-Hartley Act but which 
never passed in the House? Were you generally in sup- 
port of that legislation? 

AI do not have my mind charged with those 
amendments at the moment, but as I recall the situa- 
tion some of them would have been helpful. Some of 
the things in the Taft-Hartley Act that should be 
changed are more or less symbols rather than actual 
detriments to either side. If those things could be 
cleared up and a mutuality of application could also 
be achieved, I am satisfied that we could have a good 
national labor-relations act. 

Q Are you in favor of compulsory arbitration? 

A No, sir... 


HOW TO STOP COMMUNISM— 


Q Do you believe that labor unions should be re- 
quired to get rid of Communist officers? 

A We don’t want Communists in our labor unions 
any more than we want them in any other part of our 
economy. But I do believe that that is one of the 
symbols of the Taft-Hartley Act which offends good 
loyal workingmen very gravely. It provides that 
union leaders must take the anti-Communist oath 
but it does not provide that management shall take 
any such oath concerning Communism, Fascism or 
anything else. 

Q You would favor an amendment that would re- 
quire that of management as well? 
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A If it is to be in the law at all, it ought to apply 
mutually to both sides. 

Q What would you suggest as a proper course in or- 
der to prevent Communist domination in labor un- 
ions? Do you have any specific ideas as to how that 
might be accomplished? 

A No, I do not, except maintaining the confidence 
of the American workman in his Government, and the 
ability of the American Government to solve Ameri- 
can problems in the American way. Beyond that, I do 
not know of any legal processes that would prevent 
the Communists from slipping into labor unions or in 
any other segment of our economy. 

Q It was proposed, Governor, by a congressional 
committee under Senator Humphrey that the right 
to bargain collectively shall be withheld from a union 
which is Communist dominated. The Government 
would permit an employer not to extend recognition 
to a union that was declared to be Communist domi- 
nated. But the big controversy here is how are they 
going to find that out. 

A That is exactly it. How are you going to establish 
that—by judicial processes or by mere accusation? 

Q The National Labor Relations Board Chair- 
man testified the other day that the Board didn’t 
want that function imposed upon them and said 
that it would be very difficult to enforce and ferret 
out these people. 

A Well, it is difficult to determine who is a Com- 
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munist and who isn’t a Communist. I know that be- 
cause I’ve had a great deal of experience with it, long 
before the people of the country became concerned 
about Communism. I was district attorney in Oak- 
land, Calif., at the time. It was when even the FBI 
wasn’t permitted to investigate the Communists. I 
investigated them in my county at that time. I had 
a bureau to which the FBI and the military and naval 
intelligence had access at all times, and they used it 
very extensively. We found out the difficulties of prov- 
ing who are Communists in those days, and those 
difficulties are great. I believe that in any proce- 
dure such as you have mentioned we must use the 
processes of justice for determining such things rather 
than to have the issue determined by any administra- 
tive board. 


THE LOYALTY ISSUE— 


Q To what extent do you believe anti-Communism 
will be an issue, Governor? 

A That’s very difficult to state. I am of the opinion, 
however, that no Administration should have any 
trouble with Communists in the Government. There is 
only one way to get Communists out of the Govern- 
ment, and that’s to never let them get in. If we never 
temporize with them, never seek their favor, never 
coddle them, but on the contrary are always opposed 
to them, they will never be a problem in Govern- 
ment... 

Q Where do you stand on the McCarthy question? 

A If you refer to unsupported accusations made in 
blanket form, either against a group of persons or an 
individual, or against our Government, without an op- 
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portunity for those involved to have a fair hearing on 
charges that are made against them, I believe it is not 
in keeping with the American spirit of fair play. I’ve 
been a lawyer, an officer of the courts, for many, many 
years and have spent many years of my life in court. 
I have become devoted to judicial processes and to due 
process of law. I am quite sensitive on that score. 

It is my belief that a man’s reputation is just as val- 
uable to him and perhaps more valuable to him than 
his property, and that he ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to defend it with equal vigor under rules that 
are fair. To the extent that anyone indiscriminately 
charges individuals or groups of individuals with dis- 
honesty or subversion, or whatever it might be that 
would destroy reputation, that is in my opinion not in 
the American tradition and should not be encouraged. 

Q Do you believe the Government has taken proper 
steps to eliminate Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers from Government departments? 

A The [Truman]Administration has blown hot and 
cold on Communism at different times and in different 
parts of the world. At times it was not careful about 
some of the people who got into Government. But just 
who those persons are, I do not know. I cannot say to 
you whether there are Communists in Government at 
the present time. The problem of ferreting out sub- 
versives is that of the FBI, acting directly under the 
President. I would have confidence in its findings . .. 

Q Have you been in sympathy with the effort made 
by those legislative committees in California to ex- 
pose Communist activity—have those committees 
proved helpful? 

A I am in favor of the principle but not of the tac- 
tics that have been used at times, and our own Legisla- 
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ture has shown its disapproval of some of the actions 
of its own committees. I think I can say the same thing 
about some of the sessions of the Un-American Affairs 
Committees of Congress in past years. While the prin- 
ciple of trying to rid the Government of Communists 
is highly commendable, I’m sure that all Americans 
must at some time or other have blushed at the prac- 
tices that were indulged in. 


MANDATE ON CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q How do you stand on the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission—are you in favor of it? 

A Yes, and I take that from our party platform of 
1944—you will remember that was the platform that 
was put through by Senator Taft, as chairman of the 
platform committee, without a dissenting vote of any 
kind in the Convention. And this is what is said: 

“We pledge an immediate congressional inquiry to 
ascertain the extent to which mistreatment, segrega- 
tion and discrimination against Negroes who are in 
our armed forces are impairing morale and efficiency 
and the adoption of corrective legislation. We pledge 
the establishment by federal legislation of a perma- 
nent Fair Employment Practice Commission.” 

And then in the 1948 Convention, they reiterated it 
in the platform. In that year Senator Lodge . . . was 
the chairman of the platform committee. That plat- 
form also went through without dissent of any kind. 
This is what it said: 

“One of the basic principles of this republic is the 
equality of all individuals in their right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. This principle is enunci- 
ated in the Declaration of Independence and embodied 
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in the Constitution of the United States; it was vindi- 
cated on the field of battle and became the cornerstone 
of this republic. This right of equal opportunity to 
work and to advance in life should never be limited in 
any individual because of race, religion, color or coun- 
try of origin. We favor the enactment and just en- 
forcement of such federal legislation as may be neces- 
sary to maintain this right at all times in every part 
of this republic.” 

Gentlemen, that’s a solemn mandate to anybody 
who claims to be a Republican officeholder. I have 
followed it. 

Q Governor, there have been two interpretations 
of the FEPC; one, the voluntary FEPC, which would 
be set up by federal legislation and which would re- 
quire companies to appear before it and explain their 
practices but without a penalty, and the other, which 
is called the compulsory FEPC, where there would be 
penalties if they discriminated in hiring people or 
firing people. 

A The platform makes no distinction, and I think 
the fair import of both of these planks in our platforms 
of 1944 and 1948 is to the effect that the intention is 
to rid the country of the evil that presents itself, and 
that our party proposes to do it by effective means, 
whatever means might be necessary... 

Q Let’s take another issue, Governor, do you believe 
in federal aid to education? 

A Yes, I do. I believe that every child in America 
should have the right to a sound, basic education. 
Some of the States are not in a position to afford that 
kind of education. Some of them devote a very large 
part of their income to education, and the revenues 
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are still not great enough to provide a sound, basic 
education for the children. No child should be penal- 
ized just because his father must work for a living in 
a particular locality. In my own State, we have tried 
to equalize education by having an equalization fund 
for the benefit of poorer districts. I think the same 
principle can be applied by the Federal Government 
—provided the Federal Government puts no controls 
of any kind on education, which is a State function 
and a State problem. 

Q Do you favor compulsory health insurance? 

A I don’t like the term “compulsory health insur- 
ance,” any more than I would like the term “com- 
pulsory public schools” or “compulsory workman’s 
compensation insurance.” I do favor a system of 
health insurance in my State to be the responsibility 
of our people and not of the Federal Government. 
I started thinking about it 20 years ago. 

In the last Republican Administration, Mr. Hoover 
recognized the problem of the high cost of medical 
care for people of modest incomes and he set up a 
commission to study the subject headed by the late 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, formerly Secretary of the 
Interior under a Republican Administration, a past 
president of the American Medical Association, and 
at that time president of Stanford University. He and 
other outstanding Americans on the committee re- 
ported in 1932 that if in the next few years the medi- 
cal fraternity did not find some solution to the prob- 
lem of the high cost of medical care for people of 
modest incomes, it would be essential to have a sys- 
tem of health insurance which would be paid for by 
contributions from the employer, the employe and the 
government. 

Thereafter, in 1944, our Republican platform rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government assist the 
States in the development of such programs. 

Now, it seems to me that that is a sufficient man- 
date to the States that have Republican adminis- 
trations to try to do something with their health 
problem. 

I believe in the States trying to solve their problems 
rather than to look to the Federal Government for a 
solution. Because of that belief I had introduced in 
our Legislature a bill which states my policy and con- 
victions in regard to this matter. I submit that it is in 
no sense socialized medicine or compulsory health in- 
surance or any other odious term used to terrify 
people. 


POLICY ON ELECTRIC POWER— 


Q What is your position on Government extension 
of TVA’s? 

A I think that wherever it is possible we should 
leave the development of water resources to the States 
themselves. I believe that when we get into these 
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valley problems, we ought to try to work through the 
States wherever it is possible to do so. I don’t say that 
it was possible to do so in the Tennessee Valley, be- 
cause it was a run-down area and I don’t know that 
the States had either the resources or the initiative to 
go ahead and do that job. But there are many growing 
parts of our country, such as the great Western part of 
our country in the Missouri River Basin, in the Co- 
lumbia River Valley, in the Colorado River watershed 
and so on, where the States could by co-operation ad- 
minister any program for water development and 
conservation that could be devised. I believe that such 
administration, where possible, is desirable. 

I don’t believe in centralization of administrative 
power in Washington. I believe that centralization is 
one of the evils of the [Truman] Administration. 
Wherever they [had] a federal-State-local program, 
they always [wanted] to centralize the administrative 
power in Washington. I want to do just the opposite. 
Wherever it is possible, I want to diffuse that adminis- 
trative authority and put it in the States or even in 
local governments to the extent of their jurisdictions, 
I have followed that practice in my own State, where 
we have had co-operative State-local programs... 

Q What is your attitude, Governor, on public power 
programs generally? 

A I believe that power should be developed pri- 
vately wherever private industry has the resources, the 
ability and desire to do so. There is a field, however, 
wherein power is developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States or local districts as an incident to the 
water conservation, which is entirely a proper one. 
When power is developed under those circumstances, 
through tax monies, as it is under reclamation law, 
the federal law should be followed, giving preference 
to any public agencies that desire to purchase it, 
whether they be irrigation districts, water-conserva- 
tion districts, or cities. 

Because the people pay for the development of such 
power, they are entitled under the law and by right to 
first call on it. The law in my own State for the past 20 
years has followed the Federal Reclamation law of 
1903 in providing that public agencies are entitled to 
preference in the purchase of such power where it is 
developed by the State. 


AGAINST A SALES TAX— 


Q Now, looking at the question of taxes, would you 
favor a national sales tax? 

A No, I would not. Certainly not with the tax struc- 
ture as it is at the present time, because it would saddle 
an unfair burden on the workingman. In a majority of 
the States there are now sales taxes that amount al- 
most to a gross income tax on our working people, be- 
cause nearly everything they buy with their wages is 
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subject to it. In my own State we have a 3 per cent 
sales tax. It varies in other States of the union. To add 
a federal sales tax, without changing the tax structure 
so as to give the States the opportunity to get their 
revenue in another way without competition with the 
Federal Government, would, in my opinion, not dis- 
tribute the burden equally. 

Q Do you believe that taxes have reached anywhere 
near the saturation point? 

A I am of the opinion that, they have practically 
reached that point. I don’t see how we can go much 
higher and, at the same time, have any incentive for 
risk capital or to expand present enterprises. It is one 
of the great problems before the American people to- 
day. Any real increase in taxes would substantially in- 
jure our country. 

Q How do you feel about the farm price-support 
policy of the Administration? Have you favored that 
or opposed it? 

A I am in favor of agricultural price supports. I 
don’t believe we can ever again permit agriculture 
to go through the boom-and-bust cycles that have 
occurred in prior years. And, again, both of the 
Republican platforms of the [1944 and 1948] presi- 
dential elections have advocated such supports in very 
firm language. We are bound both in honor and in 
logic to support them. 


IN CASE OF DEPRESSION— 


Q If there were a depression, would you have the 
Federal Government intervene? 

A It depends upon what you mean by “intervene.” 
If we had a depression in this country I would do 
something like the following: 

I would, of course, try to reduce taxes as low as 
would be consistent with getting done the things that 
should be done for the benefit of the country. I would 
try to give every incentive that I could to private en- 
terprise and to risk capital. 

I would try to stimulate the industrial plant of our 
country by having the Government construct some 
of the big, multiple-purpose projects that are essen- 
tial to the welfare of our country, like the St. 
Lawrence Waterway and the big multiple-purpose 
dams for reclamation, irrigation and power out 
West. 

I would do whatever flood-control work was neces- 
sary in the Ohio, Missouri and Mississippi basins, and 
in any other regions where devastating floods are a 
problem. I would have the [Government] relax its 
spending policies so as to lend money to communities 
and States for public works that were necessary as well 
as to private industry in order to stabilize the 
economy. 

I would have the Federal Government stimulate 
home building in a manner that would get the build- 
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ing industry itself going. I’m not talking of public 
housing now, I’m talking about stimulating the pri- 
vate building industry, through guaranteed loans, 
etc. I would liberalize unemployment compensations 
by including in the system all who are not now in- 
cluded. This has also been promised in our [1944 and 
1948] platforms. 

Q Would you be able to do all that and balance the 
budget? 

A I think so. The things like the multiple-purpose 
dams and the St. Lawrence Waterway are self-liqui- 
dating. It takes some time for them to be liquidated, 
but they do liquidate themselves—that’s one of the 
conditions under which they are constructed. The 
flood-control work is wealth-producing as well as life- 
saving. 


Public-Works Projects in the States 

Q Would you finance them with special bond is- 
sues? 

A I didn’t have that particularly in mind, but I 
suppose there is no reason why, if we wanted to do it, 
they couldn’t be financed with a revenue-bond issue. 
In our State we are not looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do all of these things. We’ve initiated a 
project that will cost over a billion dollars. We call it 
the Feather River Project. It will conserve water and 
take it from the northern part of our State down to 
the Mexican border at San Diego, a distance of 650 
miles. We propose to do that through the issuance of 
revenue bonds and not ask the Federal Government 
to finance it. I believe that the State has the wealth 
and the capacity to do that job, and if we can we 
ought to do it without going to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have an idea that if the [Government] was to 
help States in that regard by purchasing its bonds 
perhaps States not as large or as wealthy as ours 
might be able to construct some of their self-liquidat- 
ing projects such as water conservation or slum clear- 
ance in that manner. 

Q Would you hold interest rates down? 

A I tell you one thing I would not want to do. I 
would not want to tinker with the currency, and 
I would not want to manage the economy. I would 
be in favor of the Federal Reserve Bank using its 
normal powers to ease credit and currency. But I 
don’t want to tinker with the currency and I don’t 
want to have a managed economy. All of these 
things that I have proposed—and there are others 
—I suggest for the purpose of building up the 
national wealth and stimulating the economy so 
that private enterprise will carry us out of the dol- 
drums... 


(The full text of the interview with Mr. Warren ap- 
peared originally in U.S. News & World Report in the 
issue of May 2, 1952.) 
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@ Highway engineers are convinced that they cannot build new high- 
ways as fast as Detroit builds new automobiles. As they look at it, the 
problem is how to revitalize the old roads, to handle the growing 
traffic. 


One solution is mud-jacking. A hole is drilled down through the 
road. Then a slurry of mud, water and cement is pumped in to fill 
voids in the subsoil. This lifts the sinking slab back to normal, and 
the traffic load is spread more evenly. 


This is an expensive operation. To drill just 400 holes, it used to 
take 8 hours, 3 men, a truck, a portable air compressor, and two 
hand-held sinkers. 


Smart contractors rebelled and began to buy a fascinating machine 
known as the Tractair, made by Le Roi Company, a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. The Tractair looks like a tractor, 
but actually it is a self-propelled air compressor—and the compressor 
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What would cause an Ameri- 
can soldier to prefer life in Com- 
munist China to life at home? 

Out of 3,598 Americans cap- 
tured, 23 have expressed a pref- 
erence for the enemy, a desire 
to stay behind. Why? 

Some of the answers come 
from the men themselves, some 
from American prisoners who 
knew them and who came home. 
You get the story in what fol- 
lows. 


PANMUNJOM 

One American soldier out of each 
156 captured by the enemy in Korea 
is choosing life under Communism in 
China to home in the United States. 
There are 23 Americans in this group. 
Only one British Empire soldier out 
of 1,005 captured chose to remain be- 
hind. 

This raises the question: Why would 
any American turn down the opportunity 
to come back to his own country? Are 
these men confirmed Communists who 
went over to the other side when the 
chance came? 

Tight Army censorship surrounds many 
of the facts about the individuals them- 
selves. It has not been possible for cor- 
respondents to question these men. Some 
later may decide to change their minds 
when talked to by repatriation teams. 
Yet enough contact has been had to give 
Americans back home an impression of 
what happened to cause some U.S. 
soldiers to go over to the enemy. 

What follows are facts gleaned from 
contact with some prisoners who elected 
to stay behind and with very many 
American prisoners who returned and 
who knew those who expressed a prefer- 
ence for Communism, as well as answers 
given by spokesmen for the military to 
questions related to the so-called “non- 
repats.” 

A majority of the 23 Americans re- 
fusing to come home appear to have 
earned the contempt or hatred of their 
fellow prisoners. Some had been dubbed 
“rats” by Americans who refused to col- 
laborate with the enemy. Americans re- 
patriated during the “Big Switch” pris- 
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oner exchange mentioned their names, 
sometimes casually, but more often with 
the deep bitterness of men who believed 
that their own values and traditions had 
been betrayed. 

In camps, according to their fellow 
prisoners, these men “informed” on the 
others. They denounced some as reac- 
tionaries, they reported others for petty 
violations of camp regulations. They were 
eager participants in Communist study 
groups. Some of those who now want to 
remain behind were taken to special 
areas for “progressives” where they 
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‘FREEDOM VILLAGE‘—23 STAYED BEHIND 


- Korean Puzzle: Americans Who Stay 


Many ‘Ratted’ on Comrades, Feared Revenge 


eralizations, but limited observations of 
the men themselves and their actions 
provide some guidance. 

Three who want to stay behind are 
Negroes. That is a lower proportion than 
originally anticipated. American Negro 
soldiers did not swallow the Communist 
line on racial equality. Accents of several 
of the “non-repats” indicated that they 
are from the South and not well edu- 
cated. Poverty may have been a factor in 
their cases. 

The highest ranking “non-repat” is a 
sergeant. No officer remained behind, 
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“Will we go south? No!" 


were isolated from fellow prisoners and 
underwent comprehensive — indoctrina- 
tion. Others remained in camps _ until 
the final day before repatriation and 
then declared their intent to stay be- 
hind.” 

Spokesmen for the U.S. 
knowledge that reams of material on 
environment, on the family and military 
records of each “non-repat” has been 
received from Washington and will be 
used by Americans who are to try to get 
these men to change their minds. This 
information shows that some of the men 
who now say they want to stay with 
Communism attended college. All of 
them are under the age of 30—actually 
the voungest is about 22 and the average 
age is about 24. Some had had unhappy 
home lives. These are meaningless gen- 


military ac- 


probably because of relative maturity, 
higher degree of education and hence a 
normally greater ability to analyze Red 
arguments. Some officers, under pres- 
sure, did “break” and collaborate with 
the Communists in their germ-warfare 
hoax, but all of these returned. Most 
officers and men, however, did not break 
under the pressure applied by Commu- 
nists, no matter how intense. 

Most of the “‘non-repats” were cap- 
tured early in the war. They endured 
the horrors of the 1950-51 winter of cap- 
tivity when food was scarce and medical 
attention nonexistent. That experience 
may have softened them to the point 
where better rations, better medical 
treatment, more cigarettes and occasional 
trips to nearby villages were sufficient in- 
ducements to get them to “rat” on fellow 
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prisoners. Once a prisoner crosses the 
line and betrays others, he becomes the 
puppet of his captors. 

So-called “progressives” who returned 
during the “Big Switch” included several 
who anticipated that they would be 
tried for treason. The “non-repats” un- 
questionably include many who could 
not face this prospect, who feared return- 
ing more than they feared lite as expatri- 
ates. Others probably were genuinely 
convinced that the Reds offered them 
a brighter future, One or two may 
have been Communists or fellow travel- 
ers before they were captured. At least 
three who returned during “Little 
Switch,” the exchange of sick prisoners, 
actually had longer records of pro-Com- 
munist activities than the present “non- 
repats.” 

Several things are obvious. One is that 
Communists gave the present group VIP 
treatment—reserved for very important 
persons. They are outwardly in excellent 
physical shape. When they were turned 
over to the Indian troops in the neutral 
zone, they brought folding cots, blankets, 
tinned food, cigarettes and other luxuries 
that other prisoners had only dreamed 
about. 

Then there was a high degree of group 
control. When they clambered down 
from the Molotov trucks and marched 
through the gates into Indian custody 
they had an opportunity to demand re- 
patriation. Several days earlier, some 
Chinese who had professed a desire not 
to go home selected this psychological 
moment to declare that they wanted to 
return to their homes. The 23 Americans 
marched grimly into the compound, 
ignoring this opportunity. 

A cheerleader shouted, “Are we going 
south?” and the other “non-repats” 
roared, “No.” The cheerleader then asked, 
“Are we going north?” and the “non- 
repats” roared back, “Yes.” 

The “non-repats” sang the “Interna- 
tionale” in English with a curious in- 
novation in the last line: “The Soviet 
International will unite the world.” 
Later, when an American observer team 
was in the compound, the “non-repats” 
shouted: “Stuffed shirt,” “dirty capital- 
ists,” and “Go away, go home.” The men 
who preferred Communism threatened 
or pretended to threaten American ob- 
servers, and the Indian troops, to fore- 
stall any incident, cut a hole in the 
barbed wire fence to let the American 
observers leave the compound rather 
than to require them to walk through 
hostile” territory occupied by other 
Americans. 

The source of leadership in the 
American group is not apparent. The 
oly incident observed was during the 
tonfusion of unloading trucks. A stocky 

(Continued on page 40) 
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American soldier, 5 feet, 8 inches and 
weighing about 180 pounds incensed by 
the delay finally shouted: “Come on, get 
it over with.” 

Indoctrination obviously was the _pri- 
mary ingredient in preparing the 23 


men to resist any blandishments by other. 


Americans or any persuasion. Each “non- 
repat” carried a copy of Wilfred Bur- 
chett’s book: “China’s Feet Unbound.” 
They had stacks of other books, pam- 
phlets and magazines. They wore Picasso 
“peace doves” on their uniforms. The 
statement the 23 Americans signed said 
this: 

“Our staying behind does not change 
the fact that we are Americans. We love 
our country and our people. Therefore 
we love personal freedom. Our greatest 
concern is to fight for peace and free- 
dom, not only for ourselves but for the 





eral “non-repats” had said they would 


return to U.S. in five years to lead the | 


Communist revolution. 


Paralleling the indoctrination of the | 


group of Americans was a physical rap. 
port that came close to resembling the 
relationship between a psychiatrist and 
his patient. Chinese helped “non-repats” 
unload trucks and carry personal bag. 
gage to the Indian compound, something 
they did not do for repatriates. One 
Chinese shook hands with an American 


cease an RENAN 
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“non-repat” and said: “Do not forget us,” | 


The American replied: “Never.” 

Then, too, there was some evidence 
of fear on the part of some of the Amer- 
icans. The face of a dark-haired, 6-foot-2 
“non-repat” was gaunt and lined and he 


obviously was under intense nervous 


pressure. When he caught the eve of an 
American observer he had to look away, 
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—Wide 
NEUTRAL INDIAN TROOPS TAKE OVER 
American ‘‘non-repats’’ stuck close together 
American people and people of the “Non-repats” were jovial but it was 
world.” forced. They shook hands ostentatiously 
There was also in the statement a with the Chinese. They formed groups 
curious nonfactual reference to Secre- below the tailboards of the trucks as if 


tarv of State John Foster Dulles urging 
intervention in Indochina and_ subse- 
quently “a Gallup poll showed only 8 
per cent of the people supporting him 
and 85 per cent against him.” Finally, 
they said: 

“We love the country of our birth or 
adoption and will return someday. That 
will be the day when the American peo- 
ple have in fact achieved that freedom 
which Mark Clark boasts we now have. 
We have to play our part in achieving 
this and we know the American people 
will receive us back on that day with 
open arms.” 

A prisoner who returned in “Big 
Switch” told this correspondent that sev- 


unwilling to strike out alone toward the 
stockade. Their dependence on and deep 
concern for each other and their group 
spirit were striking. 

The Communists were proud of their 
exhibit. Burchett, the Australian who 
serves the Communists, told correspond- 
ents: “They are quite convinced that 
America is embarked on a war _ policy 
and they do not want any part of 
that.” He said that they were settled in 
their determination to resist persuasion. 
Burchett asked the correspondents: 
“Well, gentlemen, what do you think of 
them?” 

Every correspondent 
without replying. 


walked away 
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with IRAN‘S PREMIER 
Gen. Fazlollah Zahedi 


HOW IRAN FIGHTS COMMUNISM 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first exclusive inter- 
view given by the new Premier of Iran to an 
American correspondent. 

The interview took place in Teheran, in the 
Premier’s richly decorated office. During the in- 
terview Premier Zahedi sat under a large portrait 
of the present Shah. Outside, on the stairway 
leading to the office, a soldier stood guard, with 
fixed bayonet. 

Premier Zahedi here tells how he expects to 
get Iran back on its feet, with U.S. help, and how 
he sizes up the Communists. 








GEN. FAZLOLLAH ZAHEDI, 56, has had a colorful 
career. He led Iranian troops against Bolshevik 
forces near the Soviet border in 1920. At the age 
of 25 he was made a brigadier. He has twice been 
kidnaped—once by outlaws, the other time by 
the British in World War II, when they thought 
he was siding with the Nazis. 

General Zahedi is a wealthy man who has held 
high office in several Iranian governments. 

The interview with Iran’s soldier-Premier was 
conducted by Joseph Fromm, Middle East Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report. 








Q Is the Communist threat in Iran grave at this 
time, General Zahedi? 

A Not at all. 

Q How near were the Communists to taking over 
the country? 

A Very near. 

Q What has your Government been doing to meet 
the threat? 

A Of course, the Communists were very near to 
seizing control of the country due to help extended by 
the former Government. But my Government is de- 
termined to keep them under control. However small 
the danger might be, if there is no control it might de- 
velop until we had another crisis. We are determined 
to keep them quiet and avoid any possible danger. 

Q What measures are you taking to control the 
Communists? 

A We are trying to break up their organizations. 
The Communist Party was the only party in Iran 
which was strongly organized. The way to fight them 
is to disorganize their cells. Every day new cells are 
seized. If you had been here before the change of 
government you would have realized what changes 
already have taken place. You could have judged 
without asking any questions. 

Q How far did the Communists infiltrate Govern- 
ment ministries? 

A They had infiltrated to a small degree. Their 
propaganda gave the impression they had infiltrated 
different positions in the Government. The extent 
they claimed to have infiltrated has never been true. 
But, if we had waited longer to change, there is no 
doubt that their claim would have been realized. 

Q What about the Army? Have the Communists 
infiltrated there? 
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A They have had some success, but it has been 
much less than they claim. 

Q We hear reports in Teheran that the Ghashghai 
tribe in the South is threatening to rise against your 
Government. What's behind this? 

A There’s no truth in this. It is purely a war of 
nerves. Generally, the tribes are loyal to the Crown. 
The most patriotic people are among the tribes. They 
might have some dissatisfactions but there is no ques- 
tion of any uprising among them. 

Q Are the Communists working among the tribes? 

A There are no ties between the Communists and 
the tribes. There is no infiltration of the Communists. 
Communists are working only in the big cities. 

Q Do you intend to try Mossadegh? 

A We are going to try Mossadegh and his collabo- 
rators, according to the law. 

Q I’ve often heard it said in the last few days 
that if Mossadegh is given public trial he will stir 
up the people with his theatrical tricks and _ that 
therefore public trial might be risky for your Govern- 
ment— 

A People have come to know the real character of 
Mossadegh and it will be difficult for him to stir them 
up again. There will be a trial according to law. 

Q just how large a mess did Mossadegh leave? 

A It’s very difficult even to imagine, especially on 
the economic and financial side. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to describe how much of a mess he left. The main 
reason was his lack of knowledge of the real situation 
existing in the country and his inability to maintain 
control. 

Q Are the troubles you inherited bigger or smaller 
than you expected? 

A Since I always had been in touch with difficult 
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More ‘Cells’ Seized Every Day ... The Mossadegh ‘Mess’ 


.- - Negotiations With Russia . . . Lands for the Peasants 


circumstances existing in Iran, I knew what the situa- 
tion was. What I found was what I had expected. 

Q What was Mossadegh trying to do? 

A Even he did not know what he was doing. 

Q What do you think Mossadegh cost Iran? 

A There is no doubt that he set us back very much 
in the economic, financial and political fields. But to 
say exactly how much damage he has done is difficult. 
In foreign relations he had no policy and created ill 
feeling among foreign countries. 

Q How long will it take to undo the damage caused 
by Mossadegh? 

A Fortunately our country and our people are such 
that they are easy to govern. The country is large and 
it has been exploited. It is like a tree planted in a 
place where it takes five years to grow and bear fruit. 
In another place it takes only two years. I hope that 
within a year we will be able to repair the damage. 

Q Do you see the light ahead in the task of over- 
coming these difficulties? 

A Yes, very clearly. 

Q What do you consider the greatest need for the 
country? 

A The greatest need is economic, social and 
agrarian reform and other steps to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the people. 

Our biggest problems are the serious economic and 
financial situation and the problem of unemployment. 
These conditions are due to wrong policies pursued 
by the former Government—policies we are trying 
to overcome. 

Q Do you feel there is much that the U. S. can do to 
meet these problems? 

A Yes. I and my Government and people generally 
expect very much to get aid from America. 

Q Will the 45-million-dollar grant you’ve just re- 
ceived from the U.S. be enough to solve your eco- 
nomic problems? 

A Only for the time being. 

Q As I understand it, that 45 million is intended to 
cover your budget deficit until next April. Do you ex- 
pect Iran to face a new economic crisis then? 

A We hope to avoid any more economic crises. Eco- 
nomic aid from the U.S. will help us to balance our 
budget, and we are trying to develop our own sources 
of revenue. But we hope that America will give us 
further aid. 

Q What return can the American taxpayers expect 
from the aid they give Iran? 

A What do you mean by return? 

Q In terms of friendship and co-operation with the 
free world? 
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A If the American Government hadn’t expected 
proper return, it would not have given aid. Your Gov- 
ernment probably had realized that our people are 
not Communists. I am sure that, in certain parts of the 
country where the people have seen that help has 
been extended, they are really and sincerely thankful 
to Americans. You can rest assured that if Iran is 
helped to get out of this mess there will be no danger 
of our drifting behind the Iron Curtain. History has 
proved that the average Iranian has always been loyal 
to those who have been friends and helped him. 

Q But how do you propose to overcome the anti- 
Americanism that seemed so widespread under the 
Mossadegh regime? 

A You can rest assured there was no real anti- 
American feeling in this country, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I am very grateful to the American Gov- 
ernment and the American people for what they have 
done and what they will do to help us. 

Q And you intend to follow a policy of friendship 
with the U. S.? 

A I hope to strengthen more and more our friend- 
ly relations with the United States. I want us to be- 
come like real brothers, as we say in Iran. 

Q How far do you think you can go in co-operat- 
ing with America? 

A Just as far as we can go and still respect the 
rights of each country. 


(Continued on next page) 















Interview: 


.«+/No anti-British sentiment in this Government’ 


Q What role do you expect the U. S. to play in Iran? 

A We expect a big role for the U.S., especially in 
the form of economic and financial aid until we are 
able to stand on our own feet. 

Q Do you plan to tackle the problem of re-estab- 
lishing relations with Britain soon? 

A There is no anti-British sentiment in this Gov- 
ernment. If there is any ill feeling among our people, 
it is directed against any form of exploitation by any 
foreign country. In case the British Government is 
prepared to recognize and respect our full rights, 
there will be no difficulty in achieving a good under- 
standing. 

Q Would you say, then, that the prospect of reach- 
ing a basis for agreement with Britain in the oil dis- 
pute is improved? 

A It depends whether the British Government will 
show good will toward solving our difficulties or not. 
If they do, there is very good prospect of reaching 
agreement. 


U. S., Mediator on Oil? 

Q Do you think U.S. mediation would be helpful 
toward reaching agreement? 

A U.S. has shown a friendly attitude toward us, and 
we, of course, hope and expect that they will extend 
help in reaching a reasonable solution to this problem. 

Q Do you feel then, General Zahedi, that Iran will 
be back in the market with oil soon? 

A I hope so very much. 

Q Who will produce and distribute oil? 

A As far as I know, this problem has not been 
tackled yet. We are still studying the problem and 
have no definite plans. 

Q But do you see any possibility of solving your 
long-term budget problem without restoring oil rev- 
enues? 

A In time it will be possible. We have many sources 
of wealth in this country, such as minerals, agricul- 
ture, etc., which will make it possible for us to bal- 
ance our budget without relying on oil revenues. But 
we are not giving up altogether the question of restor- 
ing oil revenues. 

Q You mentioned the program of internal develop- 
ment in Iran to meet some of the people’s needs. How 
soon do you think a start can be made on this pro- 
gram? 

A We are starting already. 

Q What are some of the projects you are plan- 
ning? 

A It is difficult to give you in a few words the pro- 
gram of the Government, but you can rest assured 
that this Government intends to do whatever is nec- 
essary and possible to make the poor people happier 
and to raise the standard of living. 

Q Well, would that include plans for wider dis- 
tribution of land among the peasants? 


A Yes, there is the project for agrarian reform. The 
Shah already has started on land distribution of his 
own property and he intends to continue. This will 
be extended by the Government to include Govern- 
ment-owned lands, and eventually there will be com- 
pulsory distribution by private landlords too. But we 
think it is wise to undertake this plan carefully in 
order not to create trouble. It will not help the peas- 
ants merely to distribute land. 

First, we need agricultural co-operatives and agri- 
cultural banks. But, if all these measures are taken 
to achieve this reform, we will reach our goal. We have 
166,000 hectares of land in this country. That’s more 
than enough for everybody. But we have to prepare 
necessary means to exploit the land. 

Q How do you propose to cover the cost of the pro- 
gram—that is, the entire development program? 

A For the time being, I intend to develop revenue 
from minerals, which are a very important factor. 
Then, also, in the agriculture field we have several 
products which we can export, such as cotton, barley 
and dried fruit. We intend to develop the country’s 
resources, and particularly on the production side. 
But, as a start, we must depend on foreign aid—main- 
ly American. That is why we are requesting more and 
more aid from the U.S. 

Q How much aid do you need? 

A I have not made precise calculations and cannot 
answer. But whatever aid we ask from America is on 
a temporary basis to help us stand on our own feet. 

Q General, are you worried about pressure from 
Russia? 

A There is no pressure from Russia. 

Q But do you feel you can remain on friendly terms 
with Russia and still crack down on the Communists 
here in Iran? 

A We expect to remain on friendly terms and re- 
spect each other’s rights. 


Talks With Soviet to Reopen 

Q Under the Mossadegh regime, negotiations were 
started with the Russians to settle the outstanding is- 
sues between Iran and the Soviet Union. What’s the 
status of these negotiations now? 

A Negotiations were going on, but my Government 
is not aware of what happened. All files on the nego- 
tiations were destroyed in Mossadegh’s house. But my 
Government intend to reopen negotiations with Russia 
to settle outstanding problems. 

Q Is the Shah taking a stronger hand in Govern- 
ment affairs? 

A The Shah has supervisory capacity over all na- 
tional activities. He is a real democratic sovereign 
and has a very strong attachment to the constitution. 

Q Does the Shah have the full loyalty of the Army? 

A Events proved really to what extent he com- 
mands the Army’s loyalty. 
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“DO IT YOURSELF” is a fast-growing 
consumer trend that opens doors to 
spectacular new sales. Companies like 
the Jason Corporation benefit from 
this—and from the help of chemistry 
in developing new markets for new 
products. Housewives, already buying 
many products fabricated from Seal- 
tuft, are showing an upsurge of buy- 
ing interest in Jason’s Sealtuft* and 
Sealtrim* to do their own decorating. 
These new stitchless, quilted fabrics 
are made of Ultron, Monsanto’s 
modern chemistry-created vinyl] plas- 
tic. Learn how plastics can help you! 


*Sealtuft and Sealtrim Reg. Trademarks of the 
Jason Corporation, 


Ultron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





SEW IT! Cushions and covers can be STAPLE IT! If you upholster, you can MONSANTO 


easily made on ordinary sewing upholster easily with Sealtuft and 


machine without use of attachments. Sealtrim ... get beautiful color effects. CHEMICALS aie PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Pet ee FABRICATORS! Be ready to meet the big 
demand for Ultron—the stain-resistant, 


GLUE IT! Wastebaskets, sewing bas- TACK IT! Draped covers and valances 
kets and hatboxes can be attractive- for benches, windows and stools can : 
ly faced with Sealtuft. be neatly tacked on. Contact the Monsanto office nearest you: 


flexible vinyl film with high tear strength. 














EARLY TIMES 


NOW AMERICA’S LEADING PREMIUM STRAIGHT WHISKY* 


Long the favorite straight whisky 
in Kentucky, where the best of 
whiskies come from, Early Times is 
now truly an “all American choice,” 
the leading premium straight whisky 
in America. Taste the reason why 





such popularity is deserved. Early 
Times is hearty but never heavy— 
all whisky, fine whisky, every ounce 
a man’s whisky—every man’s best 
whisky buy. Try it today—you’ll 
say “‘Early Times” every time. 


*EARLY TIMES OUTSELLS ALL OTHER STRAIGHT WHISKIES AT OR ABOVE ITS PRICE 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, 


LOUISVILLE 1, 


KENTUCKY 


86 PROOF 
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SINGLE SOURCE FOR TANKS: WHY 


Cash Saved Is Worth the Risk, Army Decides 


Only one company—General 
Motors—will produce Army tanks 
after next summer. Three will go 
out of the tank business. 

Output, over all, will be cut 
way back. Only two types will 
be made in any large numbers. 

People are asking why General 
Motors alone gets tank orders. 
Here is the story. 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON and DETROIT 

The production of Army tanks, big 
and little, soon will be centered in two 
plants of General Motors Corporation. 

Three other tank producers, Chrysler, 
Ford and American Locomotive, will go 
out of production starting late this year. 
By next summer, General Motors will be 
the nation’s sole producer. 

Out of that situation many questions 
flow. Is favoritism involved? Will the 
tank-making industry, so concentrated, 
become highly vulnerable to bombing? 

A look beneath the surface turns up 
these answers: 

Production has been building a stock- 
pile of tanks for some time. Long be- 
fore C. E. Wilson, formerly of Gen- 
eral Motors, became Secretary of De- 
fense, cuts in tank output were figured 
in advance and the basis for them was 
laid. The reasons and the methods used 
appear to have been understood by the 
companies most affected. In the one con- 
troversial case, competitive bidding, not 
negotiation or directive, was employed 
for the final determination. 

Four models of tanks now are being 
manufactured, under an expansion pro- 
gram started in 1951. 

The M-41 light tank, known as the 
Walker Bulldog, is coming off the assem- 
bly line of the General Motors Cadillac 
plant in Cleveland. G.M. has been the 
only manufacturer of this model. 

A medium tank, the M-47, is being 
made by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N.Y., and by the 
Chrysler Corporation in Detroit. 

An improved medium tank, the M-48, 
is manufactured by Chrysler at Newark, 
Del., by Ford at Livonia, Mich., and by 
the Fisher Body Division of General Mo- 
tors at Grand Blanc, Mich. 

A heavy tank, the T-43, is being built 
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by Chrysler at Newark. It is still experi- 
mental, and only a few were ordered. 

As stocks of tanks accumulated under 
this program, the Army decided last De- 
cember to cut production, The American 
Locomotive plant and Chrysler’s Detroit 
factory were directed to stop making 
M-47s by the end of this year. American 
Locomotive’s cutoff date later was 
changed to next spring. Ford was or- 
dered to get out of the M-48 business 
by the end of this year, and produc- 
tion of this model by Chrysler at New- 





only builder of medium tanks and will 
continue as sole maker of light tanks. If 
heavy tanks are wanted, GM probably 
will get that order, too, since manufac- 
ture of heavies usually is assigned to a 
plant that is making mediums. 

Chrysler will not be all the way out of 
the picture, however. It will continue as 
the designing agency for tanks, and it 
may get a 50-million-dollar contract to 
make tank retrievers. The _ retriever, 
which is used to recover tanks damaged 
in combat, is so similar to a tank that 


—General Motors 


TANK PRODUCTION 
. three companies are bowing out 


ark and by Fisher Body was ordered 
reduced. 

That was the situation when Mr. Wil- 
son took office. Later he announced that 
multiple sources for the same model were 
to be cut out. 

A new cutback was ordered in July 
of this year. Production, which has been 
running around 160 million dollars a 
month, will be reduced to 50 million 
monthly by next summer. After that no 
M-47s will be built, and making of M-48s 
will be reduced and limited to one plant. 

In order to select that one plant, the 
Army called for bids. General Motors, 
through Fisher Body, bid 12 per cent, or 
$20,000 per tank, lower than Chrysler. 
On the basis of this bid, G. M. has been 
given an order for 200 million dollars’ 
worth of M-48s. 

General Motors, thus, will become the 


shifting a retriever plant to tank produc- 
tion would be relatively easy. 

The decision to concentrate the mak- 
ing of one type of tank in a single factory 
was based on economy. With goals cut, 
it will be cheaper to have one plant run 
at a high rate than to keep several turn- 
ing out the same model at a low rate, 

Critics of this decision say the bunch- 
ing of production will make bombing of 
the plants far easier, It is argued that 
two well-placed atomic bombs could 
knock out the entire tank industry. 

Army and Defense officials weighed 
this dispute of safety against economy 
and decided in favor of economy. The 
one plant that is to n ike medium tanks 
was chosen by competitive bidding. Re- 
sult is that in a few months General 
Motors soon will be the only manufac- 
turer of tanks for the Army. 
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Vacations: 43 Out of 253 


Is President Eisenhower spending enough 
time at the White House? A look at the record 


shows this: 


A third of the President's time has been 
away from Washington. He has had five 


Out over the country, more and more 
questions are being raised about how 
President Eisenhower spends his time. 
How often does he play golf? How much 
time has he spent on vacations? Is the 
job of being President taking his full 
time? 

The cold facts about President Eisen- 
hower’s first 253 days in the White 
House are given in the table on page 
49. The figures cover the period from 
January 20 to October 1. The President 
now is planning to go to Augusta, Ga., in 
November for another brief vacation. 
He is scheduled to make a number of 
speeches in the weeks ahead. And, 
weather permitting, he will play golf 
about twice a week. 

Ike’s record. Mr. Eisenhower has 
spent two thirds of his time in Washing- 
ton since he took office. These 170 days 
include 24 Sundays, when he does not 





PRESIDENT AT WORK 
... No President is ever completely away from his work 


two. 


HOW IKE WORKS—AND HOW MUCH | 


Days... There’s Also Golf 


weeks of actual vacation, where Truman had 


But his typical work week is 55-60 hours 


go to the Executive Offices, and the 
same number of Saturdays, when he 
spends half a day there. Several of these 
week ends have been used for trips to 
Camp David in the Maryland moun- 
tains. One was used for a visit to his 
brother, Milton Eisenhower, at State 
College, Pa. 

A third of the President’s time has 
been away from Washington. About half 
of these 83 days are listed as working 
time. His vacation and week-end jaunts 
add up to 43 days. Aside from week 
ends, and counting half of his Colorado 
visit as work, it figures out that the Presi- 
dent has had 33 days of regular vaca- 
tion. This works out to a rate of 48 days, 
or about seven weeks of vacation a year. 
His typical work week figures to 55 to 
60 hours. 

The Truman schedule. During the 
same period in office, between Jan. 20, 


GOLFER AT PLAY 


long. Other Presidents have discovered that 
relaxing is part of the job too. 


1949, and Oct, 1, 1949, President Tr. 
man ran into the same questions about 
how he was spending his time. In this 
interval, Mr. Truman spent 207 of his 
253 days in the White House. Less than 
a fifth of his time was spent outside 
Washington. 

Of the 46 days Mr. Truman spent 
away from Washington, nine days were 
given to traveling to and from speeches. 
The other 37 were spent at Key West 


and Shangri-La, which Mr. Eisenhower ¢ 


calls Camp David; on week-end cruises 
aboard the presidential yacht, the U.S.S. 
Williamsburg, and on a Sunday motor 
trip. 

Just 14 days of this time was given to 
anything other than week-end trips. Mr. 
Truman had two weeks at Key West. If 
time spent on official duties at Key West 
is not considered, this works out to a rate 
of three weeks of vacation a year. 





—United Press photos 
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Mr. Truman does not play golf. He 
did some fishing, took regular walks and 
spent some time playing poker. He 
made 20 speeches compared with 33 by 
Mr. Eisenhower. In this period, Mr. 
Truman held 33 press conferences, Mr. 
Eisenhower has held 15. In a comparable 
period in 1933, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt held 69 press conferences, or two 
a week. 

When FDR relaxed. Mr. Roosevelt 
was away from Washington 76 of his 
first 253 days in office. He had nine 
week-end cruises on the Potomac, one 
week-end trip to his Hyde Park home, a 
week aboard Vincent Astor’s yacht, the 
Nourmahal; three weeks of sailing aboard 
the Amberjack II, and a two-week trip to 
Warm Springs, Ga. 

This worked out to six weeks of va- 
cation for Mr. Roosevelt, or a rate of nine 
weeks of vacation a year, not counting 
work time on any of the trips. 

No President, however, is completely 
away from his work when he goes on 
vacation. An office staff goes with him. 
Big questions have a way of breaking 
into the recreation time and demanding 
decisions. 

Mr. Roosevelt, like most of the Presi- 
dents betore him, liked to get away from 
the Washington heat in summer. For 
recreation, he sailed, fished, swam, played 
an occasional game of poker, and worked 
at his stamp collection. 

The Hoover treadmill. The only Presi- 
dent in recent history, perhaps the only 
one on the whole list, who never left the 
capital for an extended vacation was 
Herbert Hoover. He spent all four years 
of his Administration in Washington. 
For recreation, he went to a camp on the 
Rapidan in the Virginia mountains 
where he had installed a complete estab- 
lishment for work. He paid for the rec- 
reation spot himself and later gave it 
to the State of Virginia. He would 
go to the camp on Fridays and return to 
Washington on Mondays. 

Prior to the time of Mr. Hoover, Presi- 
dents got out of the Washington heat in 
summers whenever they could. They 
had various vacation spots, 

President Coolidge took long summer 
trips, virtually moving the White House 
staff out of the city. He got fun out of 
resting on his father’s Vermont farm, but 
got more publicity out of his trip to the 
Black Hills in the summer of 1927. 

There Mr. Coolidge fished, sometimes 
wearing white kid gloves. He simply 
held the rod while Secret Service men 
baited the hook and took off any fish that 
Were caught. In Washington, Mr. Coo- 
lidge took walks, rode an electric horse, 
Worked jigsaw-picture puzzles and slept, 
often 11 hours a day. 

President Harding made summer trips 
to Colorado and Alaska. In Washington, 
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253 days in office, ended 


September 30, he spent: 
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re is where he vacationed: 


170 days in the White tense. - 
83 days away from Washington. 
these 83, he spent: ceed 
ing in Colorado. 
20 days working in 
10 days traveling on official business. 
10 days traveling on political business. 


43 days on vacation. 
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Augusta, Ga., 12 days. 

Colorado, 21 days’ vacation time. 

Camp David, Md., 8 days, including 
week ends. 


State College, Pa., a 2-day week end. 








The figure 
he figures also Show this: 


Golf—20 times i 
elsewhere. 

Fishing—9 times. 

Travel—26 426 miles. 


Speeches—18 in Washin 
Places. 


n Washington, 36 times 


gton, 15 in other 


News conferences with correspondents —15 


TYPICAL WOR 4 WEEK 


WEEK — 
55 TO 60 HOURs. 
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SPEECHES TO MAKE 


—United Press 


... dozens of occasions 


he rode horseback, played golf and 
poker, rarely got to bed before mid- 
night, often not until 2 or 3 a.m. In golf, 
he bet on total scores for a round and 
often on the individual shots along the 
way. 

Golfers Wilson and Taft. President 
Wilson took summer vacations in Bermu- 
da, New Hampshire and New Jersey. 
Sometimes he would stay a month. He 
motored, played golf, solitaire, billiards. 

For Mr. Wilson, golf was purely an 
exercise. He played a grim game, bat- 
ting the ball about the course, often not 
keeping score, never caring what his 
score was. He would play early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon, in 
good weather or bad. He had some balls 
painted red for playing in the snow. 

William Howard Taft was the first 
President to play golf. He also walked, 
and rode horseback, in spite of his size. 
He liked to entertain, kept late hours, 
often slept late. But he would drop off for 
a nap at any time, in a social affair, or at 
a hearing. 

Back through the vears, each Presi- 
dent had his own favorite way of relax- 
ing and working. Theodore 
was a man of strenuous action, Grover 
Cleveland hunted and _ fished when 
he got a chance. Abraham Lincoln had 
a summer home on the hills outside 
Washington. Andrew Jackson vacationed 
at a place near the mouth of the Po- 
tomac. George Washington made arduous 
trips into the South and into New Eng- 
land. 

Easy goers. Of Presidents since the 
start of the 90s, perhaps Benjamin Har- 
rison, Harding and Coolidge did the 
least work. Grover Cleveland and Her- 
bert Hoover put in the longest and hard- 


{\o0osevelt 


50 


est hours. The war years were difficult 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Harrison got to his office at 9 a.m. and 
worked until noon. He spent his after- 
noons walking or playing billiards in the 
basement of the White House. McKin- 
ley spent only a few hours a day in his 
office. Harding got most of his work 
done in the mornings. He spent the after- 
noons playing golf or sleeping on the 
couch in the White House office. 

Coolidge spent a great deal of time in 
his office. He even went there on Sun- 
days and holidays. But he liked to read 
the newspapers there and to sleep on 
the couch. He found the office verv re- 
laxing. 





TRAVELING TO DO 


The only breaks in Cleveland’s days 
were at mealtime. He did little dictat- 
ing, wrote speeches and messages in 
longhand, often worked until 2 or 3 a.m. 
Theodore Roosevelt took his work home, 
often had appointments during the eve- 
ning to talk business. 

Mr. Taft did not spend too much time 
in the office, although he worked hard at 
writing and rewriting his speeches and 
messages. Woodrow Wilson managed to 
get his work done in three or four hours 
a day before World War I. After the war 
started, he worked much longer. 

Hoover worked all of his waking hours, 
giving virtually no time either to his 
family or to relaxation. 

Both Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Truman took big batches of work home 
with them. Truman figured his work 
hours at from 65 to 70 a week. But both 
managed to get considerable relaxation, 
regarding it as necessary. 

Ike’s day. Mr. Eisenhower is at his 
desk by 8 a.m. He goes through the 
morning newspapers, signs from 50 to 
100 letters, then plunges into an orderly, 
military routine of meetings and appoint- 
ments that hold him until 4 to 4:30 p.m., 
with a short break for lunch. He tries to 
finish his dictation by 6 p.m. and go 
home leaving a clean desk. He does not 
like to take documents home to read at 
night. 

Once or twice a week, the President 
plays bridge with friends. Sometimes, he 
paints. Again, he watches television or 
movies, or goes to bed to read Western 
stories. Six nights out of seven, he is in 
bed before 11:30 p.m. He figures that he 
cannot afford to get sick. And getting 
plenty of rest is a rert of the business of 
staving well. 
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THE MORE FLUID THE MOLTEN IRON, the better the cast- 
ings which result. The nation’s leading foundrymen have long known 
that FERROCARBO,® a ‘special formulation of one of CARBORUNDUM’S 


charge in patented briquette form, FERROCARBO carries off metallic 
oxide impurities. The increased fluidity which results from this deox- 
idation means that the molten iron can flow more readily into thin 


“man-made minerals,” assists in the production of iron which is more 


5 sections of the mold, thus cutting the number of mis-runs as much 
fluid at casting temperatures than untreated iron. Added to the cupola 


as 50%, by actual test. Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Where’s the limit to what you can do with 


CARBORUNDUW’s *man- 


made minerals” 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” is a relaxing hobby for 
tense businessmen. CARBORUNDUM helps with a 
new Furniture Refinishing Kit, containing a fully 
instructive booklet plus 22 cut sheets of 8 different 
abrasive papers and cloth. It’s available at your near- 
by hardware store, or direct from us at $1 postpaid. 
Try it—you'll enjoy finding out “Where’s the limit 
to what you yourself can do with CARBORUNDUM’S 
“man-made minerals” ? 

Made by the Coated Products Division 


FLUORESCENT TUBES stay brighter longer 
with the aid of one of CARBORUNDUM’S “man-made 
minerals.” The fluorescent powders, prior to being 
coated onto the inside of the tubes, are processed 
through a ceramic kiln heated by GLOBAR® silicon 
carbide heating elements. Under precise temperature 
and atmosphere control, life-shortening impurities 
are converted to usable oxides. 

Produced by the GLOBAR Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM 


REGISTERED TRADE MAR 


for help on your problems that 


“man-made minerals” 





SEND FOR THIS 
28-PAGE BOOK 
describing how imagina- 
tive thinking—yours and 
Ours—can put ‘‘man-made 
minerals’’ to work for 
you. Write for it on your 
business letterhead. No 

obligation, of course. 


man-made 
minerals” 


by caRBORUNDUM may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 211, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Refractories + Heating Elements Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels + Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Abrasive Grains 


66-311 
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FEDERAL SALES TAX? IT’S HERE 


People Right Now Pay 10 Billions in Excises 























































Those words “federal sales 
tax’ are fast becoming fighting 


words. The Sales Tax F 


Politicians argue whether the : 
tax would crush the poor, hurt Y Al d ie y | 
business or help the Treasury. OU bee y a $10 | 7 
These facts are sometimes missed: Billion | 

People now are paying what 
amounts to a broad federal sales 
tax. It costs them $62 per person 
per year. It is possibly more than 
any new system that might 
squeak through Congress. 





A national sales tax? This is still one 
of the hottest political questions fac- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration. 

From all the fuss, it appears that such 
a tax, hitting a wide sweep of everyday 
purchases, would be a great innovation, 
something to be feared and, probably, 
resented by the paying public. 

Actually, the public is already paying 
a national sales tax about as broad as any 
the Treasury is considering. It’s a heavy 
load, too, about 10 billion dollars a year. 
People just don’t recognize this present 
setup for what it is. 

Three hidden taxes already enter 
into the prices you pay for necessities, 
for almost everything you buy: a 3 per 
cent tax added to all freight bills, a 15 
per cent tax on local phone charges and 
telegrams anda 25 per cent tax on long- 
distance calls. Freight and communica- 
tions, of course, enter into the cost of all 
goods by the time they reach the retailer’s 
counter. There these levies are paid by 
the consumer without realizing it; they’re 
simply included in the price. —_ 

The only time these taxes are seen by — : ] — 
the general public is when a bill comes 4 . 


for telephone service or for goods deliv- 


iS aS iedea > | | 

ered by freight. Then the taxes are billed =a eo . | 

separately. Together, they cost the pub- ay oscar | gq 

lic more than 1.2 billion dollars a year. = S= feo | | 
= 


On new autos, about 7 per cent of 


what you pay—roughly $150 on a $2,300 mat 7. = =e BS=F= | ‘ | 
car—is federal tax. This comes about be- pes = 45 ‘ | 
cause the Government is collecting from oe (cabas | 
the manufacturer 10 per cent of his sales — x o> fn ae | 
price (which, of course, is lower than 4 a , AR \ . . | | 
the retail price). The manufacturer passes 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 '46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 53 Pen | 
the tax along. ( Official 


1 NE 30 : 
The tires and tubes on the car are ae ee 2 — 
taxed, too, but differently. The manu- 
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facturer pays 5 cents a pound on each tire 
and 9 cents a pound on each tube—and 
includes this in his selling price. So 
eventually the motorist pays. 

You may have seen, on a gas-station 
pump, a notice of the 2-cents-a-gallon 
federal tax on gasoline. But most drivers 
do not know there is also a tax of 1.5 
cents on a quart of oil. 

Whenever your car needs new parts, 
another tax is added. It amounts to 8 per 
cent of the price the manufacturer 
charges for the part. 

Other unseen faxes are collected 
whenever you buy a stove, refrigerator, 
fan, radio, television set, power mower. 
This is true of most household appliances 
that use gas, oil or electricity. The chiet 
exceptions are furnaces, heating pads, 
vacuum cleaners, sewing machines and 
shavers. 

Lamps aren’t taxed, but light bulbs 
are, at 20 per cent of the factory price. 

Federal taxes are also added at the 
factory to mechanical pens and pencils 
(15 per cent); cameras (25 per cent); 
film (15 per cent); musical instruments 
(10 per cent); phonographs and records 
(10 per cent); many types of sporting 
goods (15 per cent); firearms and am- 
munition (11 per cent); cigarette light- 
ers (15 per cent), and matches (2 cents 
per thousand ). 

Alcoholic beverages ‘carry large levies. 
These come to about $1.79 on a fifth of 
whisky or other distilled spirits; about 
16 cents in a dollar spent for six cans of 
beer, and a little more than one fourth 
the price of a bottle of sparkling wine. 

You pay 8 cents federal tax on each 
pack of cigarettes. 

All those taxes are taken from the 
manufacturer, with the realization that 
the consumer will pay in the final 
analysis. 

Retail taxes, collected directly from 
the consumer instead of the manufac- 
turer, also make up a long list. 

The Government takes some pains to 
see that you are informed about a few of 
these taxes. This applies especially to 
those that were increased in World War 
II as taxes on “luxuries.” 

Women may think of billfolds and 
handbags as necessities, but a 20 per 
cent “luxury” tax is imposed on these, as 
itis on wallets and the various forms of 
luggage. Similar taxes are collected on 
each sale of fur coats and jewelry. Alarm 
clocks and watches are taxed at 10 per 
cent or 20 per cent, the higher rate going 
on the more expensive models. 

You also pay a retail tax if you buy 
face cream, talcum powder, lipstick, nail 
polish, after-shave lotion or any in a long 
list of other cosmetics. 

When you go to the movies, to a play, 
the circus, a college game, or some pro- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Three-week assignment 
completed in 6 days! 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF TEMCO 
INTER-PLANT COORDINATION 








TEMCO’s Greenville, Texas 
plant was busy converting Riley 
Twin Navions on an assembly 
line basis. Suddenly a new cowl- 
ing design on the Navion was 
needed—in a hurry. The job 
would normally require three 
weeks. 


Forty miles away is TEMCO’s 
Garland, Texas plant. The engi- 
neers there went into action... 
working closely with Greenville 
personnel... translating design 
ideas into patterns, forming 
dies, getting the job into final 
fabrication. Time required: 
Only six days; less than one- 
third the usual time. 


TEMCO?’s three plants—head- 
quarters and main manufactur- 
ing in Dallas... sub-assembly 
fabrication in Garland... and 
assembly line modification and 
overhaul in Greenville, are 
coordinated in methods and 
personnel to produce a quality 
product on schedule at lowest 
possible cost. 
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Success stories of 


A small, but powerful Carboloy® perma- 
nent magnet enabled Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. to eliminate a large stationary magnet 
in their aircraft fire-detection relay. A sensi- 
tive thermocouple is connected to the relay’s 
magnetic field which closes the alarm circuit 
the moment fire is detected in the engines. 





How tiny magnets warn 
pilots of engine fires 


A_ tiny Carboloy permanent magnet instantly turns in the fire alarm 
when aircraft engine temperatures begin to rise rapidly. 

This magnet is the circuit actuator in a sensitive fire-detection relay. 
Because the magnet is stable—even under the extreme conditions en- 
countered in aircraft engines—it always operates perfectly. Because its 
power is self-contained, it eliminates a potential fire hazard from wiring 
to the relay itself. Because it is compact, it permits a smaller, lighter relay. 
In countless other applications in many fields, Carboloy permanent magnets 
help manufacturers to market a better product at less cost. In controls, 
switches, motors, instruments—wherever there’s a need for independent, 
self-contained, never-failing sources of energy—there’s a place for Carboloy 
permanent magnets. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Permanent magnets are but one of | Get in touch with a Carboloy engi- 
the Carboloy created-metals that  neer for all practical knowledge and 
will help you create better products. help available on these created- 
Maybe youcanuseGrade608Chrome __ metals. Look to Carboloy labora- 
Carbide to combat corrosion, along tories, too, for new uses for these 
with abrasion and erosion in equip- _created-metals and for exciting new 
ment parts. Or Carboloy Cemented created-metals to come. 

Carbide for cutting tools, dies or 


wear resistance. Or Hevimet to pro- Write us about any of your mag- 
vide a better balance weight, or for net design or application problems. 
radioactive screening. Send for free design manual PM-101. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit and Edmore, Michigan 


First in created-metals for better products 





ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS CEMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 
for lasting magnetic energy for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 
CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES HEVIMET 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
erosion and abrasion radioactive screening 


“Carboloy” is the trademark for the products of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 
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fessional sport, the Treasury collects q | 


tax equal to 20 per cent of the admission 





charge. It imposes a 20 per cent tax on a i 
check in a cabaret. It wants $250 a year | 


from every slot machine and 10 per cent 
of the bets of any professional gambler, 

Going on a trip? The bus company, 
railroad or air line will add 15 per cent 
to its regular fare—another tax for the 
U.S. Government. 

The total cost to the public of all 
these federal levies will be about 10 
billion dollars in the fiscal year ending 
next June 30, That’s about 15 per cent 


of the Treasury’s total income and about | 


$62 from every man, woman and child, 
On April 1, 1954, some of the present 

rates, which were set to help cover ex- 

penses of the Korean war, are scheduled 


to be reduced. The Administration has 


asked Congress to stop this reduction, 
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—Sandeson in the Ft, Worth News Sentinel 


‘JUST WIND— 
OR A REAL TWISTER?’ 


which is already in the law. The cut 
would scale down the income from ex- 
cises by about 1 billion dollars a year. 

Even so, the Federal Government, 
without adopting the term “general sales 
tax,” still would be outdoing the sales- 
tax States—31 of them and the District 
of Columbia. Heaviest cost of any of 
the State levies is estimated at about 
$35 annually per person. All State gen- 
eral sales taxes put together, plus all of 
the special excises the States levy on 
gasoline, cigarettes, insurance and many 
other things, come to only about 6.2 
billions a year. 

The idea of federal sales taxes, thus, 
seems to be pretty widely accepted. 
Yet the hue and cry against any general 
retail sales tax for the Federal Govern- 
ment has been so great, from Republican 
as well as Democratic politicians, that 
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President Eisenhower has ruled out such 
a tax. This narrows the question down to 
whether there should be a new general 
tax collected from manufacturers. The 
President leaves this question very much 
open. 

One major change resulting from a 
general manufacturing-level tax would be 
rough uniformity in the rates on most 
products. Five per cent is commonly sug- 
gested. This would mean lowering higher 
taxes—except those on cigarettes and 
liquors, which most sales-tax advocates 
would keep separate. 

The other major change would be to 
bring under the new tax some, but not 
most, of the articles and services now 
exempt. What would these be? A few 
appliances, possibly some services such 
as hotel accommodations and laundry, 
soft drinks, toys and, perhaps, clothing. 





—Ewing Galloway 
COSMETICS ARE TAXED 
So are TV sets—and matches 


A tax on clothing would, of course, be 
bitterly debated. 

A 5 per cent manufacturers’ tax im- 
posed in this manner, as estimated by the 
economic unit of U.S. News & World 
Report, would bring the Treasury about 
38 billions a year. If liquors, cigarettes, 
transportation and communications were 
still taxed as they are now, the total 
“take” would come to about 10.3 billions, 
or little more than is now being collected. 

If Congress exempted clothing, how- 
ever, the revenue from the new tax would 
be less than under today’s setup. 

Thus, the gain for the Government 
would be slight. Some businesses that 
now feel discriminated against would be 
helped by the greater uniformity. Others 
Would be hurt. But the public would not 
feel much difference. It is already, in 
effect, paying a heavy federal sales tax. 
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wnr™ 3, “THESE WAVES KEEP COMING 


AFTER US, WHITEY!” 


“THEY REMIND ME OF 
OUR MANY FRIENDS, BLACKIE, 
WHO ALWAYS KEEP COMING BACK 
FOR BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY. THEY KNOW ITS QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
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THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Cut copying costs. . . Use | 


Only OZALID gives you 















yall these advantages 


Direct Copying Machine! 
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1. VERSATILITY. You can make 
Ozalid copies of almost anything on 
ordinary translucent paper. Accounting 
reports, order forms, purchase orders, 
invoices, charts and all kinds of routine 
paperwork can be copied in seconds. 
You write it once with Ozalid, and use 
Ozalid copies to carry instructions 
wherever needed! 


2. SPEED. With the desk-top Oza- 
matic machine you can make a single 
copy—complete, dry and ready-to-use 
—in seconds. Or, you can turn out 
hundreds of letter-size copies per hour. 


3. ECONOMY. Letter-size Ozalid 
copies cost only 144¢ each (including 
labor, materials and machine deprecia- 
tion). You save the clerical cost of 
re-writing and manual copying. 


4. FLEXIBILITY. The Ozamatic 
makes copies up to 16 inches wide, any 
length required. This means that good- 
sized charts and accounting forms are 
copied as readily as sales slips. Ozalid 
copies can be made in a variety of colors. 
Copies can be made on a wide variety of 
materials, including thin papers, card 
weight stocks, film and cloth. 


5. RECORD OF SUCCESS. As the 
leader of its industry, Ozalid has a 
highly successful record of performance. 
Ozalid machines, materials and know- 
how are unsurpassed in their service 
to industry. 


6. NATION-WIDE SERVICE. 
Ozalid’s trained representatives, located 
in all major cities throughout the 
United States, assure you of immediate 
attention to your problems, prompt 
delivery of materials and up-to-date 
information on how you can cut costs 


- and speed paperwork with Ozalid. 





Typical Ozalid Applications Like These Make Important 
Savings in Thousands of Businesses! 


Compensation Reports. An insurance com- 
pany saves 58% in costs by issuing Ozalid 
copies of handwritten workmen’s compensa- 
tion reports to 47 state insurance departments. 


Payroll Computation. One railroad using 
Ozalid saves $30,000 a year by using Ozalid 
copies of train dispatchers’ reports to compare 








against trainmen’s time cards! 


Order Handling. Since installing Ozalid a 
wholesale hardware firm now uses one girl 
to process the same number of orders that 
formerly required six girls! 
















Billing Operations. A broadcasting company 
uses ove clerk for 3 hours to issue bills with 
Ozalid that formerly took two clerks 28 hours! 









































NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


{. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 

2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 

3. Theyre So soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 

5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 
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EVER PLAY : 
“GUESS THE WEIGHT ? 


(a 


ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 
fiber content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 
double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 
Towels weigh 46 lbs.* Some paper towels cost 
less for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 Ibs. lighter*— 
hence less drying power. Write for more facts. 
Scott Paper Company, Dept. US-3, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 


SCOTTISSUE 


“ScotTissue,”’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











































) Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


HONG KONG....LONDON....TEHERAN....VIENNA....TOKYO.... 





>> HONG KONG--The British are being pushed around by Communist China. British 
recognition of the Peiping Government doesn't seem to be paying off. 

The Hong Kong incident tells the story. 

The facts are these: A British naval launch, on routine patrol, was fired 
on by a Communist gunboat. The attack was without warning and in international 
waters near Hong Kong. The British gunners were not even at their stations. 
Their guns were put out of action. Seven of the 12-man crew were killed. 

Peiping, after a long silence, now says the British attacked first, firing 
10 shots. The Communists protest British "provocations and surprise attacks." 
London's official protest is rejected. Instead, Peiping has invented a new set 
of facts. This enables the Communists to do the protesting now. 

More British protests, to follow, will be a waste of time. 

A break with Communist China, however, is not in prospect over the killing 
of British sailors. Indications are that Britain will turn the other cheek. 











>> LONDON--Britain's left-wingers are in this kind of fix: 

They voted against more nationalization of industry, in the Labor Party's 
annual conference, and agreed in general on a "go slow" policy. 

They voted for Aneurin Bevan, the Laborite who favors nationalizing just 
about everything in Britain, with more enthusiasm than ever before. 

Nationalization being unpopular now, it's voted down. 

Bevan being personally popular, he's voted in with a whoop. His views on 
nationalization--temporarily soft-pedaled--are conveniently ignored. 

Bevan's chances of winning control of the Labor Party are thus improving. 
And he is 55, to Attlee's 70. Bevan's other rivals are up in years, too. 

But a Labor Party split is also an increasing prospect. Trade unions, which 
finance the Labor Party, may pull out rather than let Bevan get Attlee's job. 

















>> CAIRO--A new defense line-up is in the making in the Middle East. 
British withdrawal of 80,000 troops from the Suez base, when agreement with 
Egypt is reached, will leave a military vacuum. Egypt's Army can't fill it. 
New strength is therefore to come from two near-by nations--Turkey and 
Pakistan. Both have good armies, well trained, battle-tested. Both are firmly 
anti-Communist and astride Iran, the spot Moscow might choose for invasion. 
Turkey is already closely linked to U.S., getting substantial U.S. aid. 
Pakistan is in line for similar military aid. It's in the talk stage now. 











>> BEIRUT--Now there's a new threat of war between the Arabs and the Jews for 
the U.S. to worry about. This time it's a quarrel over water. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Israel needs water to irrigate more land for its growing population. It is 
trying to divert water from the Jordan River for the purpose. The Arabs object. 

What Arabs fear, they say, is that Israel is planning a territorial grab 
by force, to ease its water problems. The Arabs concede they probably couldn't 
stop a strong military move by Israel, and they're not sure U.S. would act. 

It puts U.S. in the middle again, between Jews and Arabs, in a ticklish 
Situation. Each side looks to the U.S. to help it. 





>> TEHERAN--This is the mess Mossadegh left Iran in: 

Budget deficit amounts to $5,300,000 a month. 

Oil revenues, for two years past, total $1,860,000. 

Oil debt, owed by Iran's National Oil Company to Iran's Treasury and to the 
National Bank, comes to $96,315,000. This is apart from any British claims. 

To revive Iran's oil industry, according to Iran's new Government, will take 
about 40 million dollars and the aid of some 600 foreign technicians. 

More U.S. aid, for this purpose, is openly invited. 














>> At best, it's to be a year or two before Iranian oil can be back in the 
market in volume. Negotiations with Anglo-Iranian 0il Company, whose property was 
seized when Iran nationalized oil, will take time. So will rehabilitation. 
What's new in Iran, however, is the completely new approach to its oil 
problem. Zahedi's Government is telling the Iranian people frankly that the oil 
situation is a mess, and can't be cleaned up without help from foreigners. 
Mossadegh never talked like this. His stock in trade was promises. 
Settlement with Britain, as a result, iS now a reasonable prospect. 
U.S., with this prospect, is expected to come up with the needed aid. 








>> VIENNA--Soviet agreement on an Austrian treaty--one of the "deeds, not 
words" requested by the U.S.--looks further off, not nearer. 

Austrian concessions, under Soviet pressure, have about reached the limit. 
There's not much the Austrians can concede and still have an economy left. 

But now Soviet tactics have changed. Now Moscow talks gently to Austria, 
takes a co-operative line. Austrians are impressed. So are some of the Allies. 

Allied troops on occupation duty in Austria are’ being reduced in number 
by Britain and France, though not yet by the U.S. 

As Allied power in Austria is cut back, Moscow's relative power increases. 
Once all Allied troops are out of Austria, Russia can turn the heat on Austria 
again, and then get an even more favorable treaty. 

In other words: Soviet Russia apparently will sign no Austrian treaty until 
the Allies have left. As long as U.S. troops stay, Moscow will stall. 














>> TOKYO--The day when U.S. troops can be relieved of guard duty in Japan is 
a little nearer. Japan is finally in the mood to take over its own defense. 
National Safety Force of 110,000 is to be expanded and converted into an 
Army equipped for defense. Arms, financial aid from the U.S. are assured. A 
Japanese mission is already in the U.S. to work out the technical details. 
Japan's politicians have hesitated to propose rearming. The people seemed 
against it, and the Constitution forbade it. But now the politicians, with U.S. 
encouragement, see ways to by-pass the Constitution. The truce in Korea, and 
eventual U.S. troop withdrawal, argue for a Japanese Army able to defend Japan. 
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We lavish special care on alloy steels 


Alloy steels require special care throughout every step 
of manufacture. Just the right blending of alloying ele- 
ments, correct furnace temperatures, and vigilant in- 
spections are required to produce, to Crucible standards, 
these special purpose steels. 


That’s why Crucible MAX-EL Alloy Machinery Steel, 
for example, is the accepted first choice for jobs that 
require a dependable steel with proper combination of 
high strength, toughness and superior machinability 
at high hardness. 
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Experience born of 53 years of fine steelmaking controls 
the production of all Crucible products... most of 
which are tailor-made to the specific needs of a particular 
industry. Crucible engineers and metallurgists are con- 
stantly developing steels for new uses—jet aircraft, 
atomic energy, electronics—all demanding the best of 
the steelmaker’s skill. 


When you. need a special type of steel, it will pay you 
to call on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 


RUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAKD, PAs e SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, e SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA; 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE .N. Y. e TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 























w= With DOUGLAS McKA Y ws 


Secretary of the Interior 





NEW POLICY ON ELECTRIC POWER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Js the Government going to 
get out of the power business? Will the country’s 
huge dams be sold? Are there going to be any 
more TVA’s? Is there really a “giveaway” pro- 
gram now going on, with U.S. resources being 
handed out on all sides? These and related ques- 
tions are being raised in public discussions now. 

To learn at first hand the new policies that will 
govern the Eisenhower Administration’s approach 
to these problems, editors of U.S. News & World 
Report invited Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, to their conference room for an interview. 
The transcript follows. 





DouGLas McKAy was a paper carrier, office boy 
and timekeeper on a railroad before he went to 
Oregon State College, where he earned a degree 
of bachelor of science in agriculture. 

After college, Mr. McKay entered the Army, 
was seriously wounded in the Meuse- Argonne of- 
fensive in 1918. Returning, he became an auto 
salesman, then set up his own auto business. 

In politics, Mr. McKay became mayor of Salem 
in 1932, served 16 years in the State Senate, be- 
came Governor of Oregon in 1949, a job he re- 
signed in order to enter the Cabinet as President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of the Interior. 








Q Why do you feel that it is necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to develop any power projects, Sec- 
retary McKay? Why shouldn't the whole development 
be left to private enterprise? 

A In the construction of large, multiple-purpose 
dams, particularly in the Northwest and the Missouri 
Basin—and perhaps there are some in the Southwest 
—it’s impossible for private enterprise or local public 
agencies to do the job. 

Q What do you mean by multiple purpose? 

A Irrigation, navigation, flood control and power. 
That is, a multiple-purpose dam is one into which is 
built all of these features. In most cases private-enter- 
prise people or a public agency have no way of charg- 
ing off the costs for irrigation or navigation or flood 
control. 

Q So it’s necessary to have the Government do some 
of the development? 

A Yes. But our idea is not to be in competition or 
not to try to create a Government monopoly. I don’t 
like monopoly of any kind, but the worst type is 
monopoly by the Federal Government, because it’s so 
hard to change. Private enterprise can be controlled 
by regulatory bodies. The change we hope to bring 
about is a co-operative effort by the local people. We 
want to see locally owned private utilities and locally 
managed utilities co-operate to develop power, and 
the Federal Government do only the things that are 
necessary, instead of trying to take over the whole field. 

Q Is there a feeling that there isn’t capital enough, 
that private enterprise cannot put up enough capital? 

A No, I don’t think there is any question about 
capital, because the money can be raised. But the 


question is how are you going to collect revenues ' 


and pay it back. You see, in a multiple-purpose dam 
there are no reimbursable items, such as flood con- 
trol. It is impossible to collect any revenue for that. 

Q That is a function of the Government, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. 

Q After the Government builds the dam, do you 
think it should step aside and the transmission lines 
be left to private companies to buikd? 

A There are two schools of thought on this, and my 
idea is, of course, down the middle of the road. I don’t 
believe under any circumstances the Government 
should build transmission lines to compete with those 
lines already constructed. That’s economically un- 
sound. 

Q Is that actually being done? 

A Oh yes, that has been done in power administra- 
tion in some cases. In cases where the Federal Gov- 
ernment wishes to move power over lines of a private 
company, it can make a “wheeling” contract with a 
private utility. Why shouldn’t it, provided the utility 
will give the service on a reasonable basis? 

There might be a case, or cases, where private en- 
terprise becomes unreasonable, and in such a case 
you might have to build federal transmission lines. 

Q Don't they sell any power to private companies 
in the Tennessee Valley? 

A No, they are short of power now because they 
have developed all the hydroelectric energy that can 
be developed to take care of the peak loads, and now 
they need steam-generating plants. However, that is 
not my jurisdiction. 

Q You think the TVA model is wrong? 

A In my opinion it is definitely wrong. I appeared 
in Washington before Congress in 1949, together with 
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Some Private, Some Public Development... Emphasis 
On Local Operations ... TVA Model Is Called Wrong 


three other Governors of the Northwest, on a bill to 
set up a Columbia Valley Administration which was 
under consideration. We opposed a CVA. We didn’t 
want anything to do with it. It is a philosophy of gov- 
ernment. 

I am opposed, violently opposed, to a central gov- 
ernment which tells the people out in Oregon how they 
shall live. We have been living there for more than 
100 years—that is, my people have. They were out 
there before there was any government, and through 
the years they seem to have gotten along all right. We 
don’t want anybody in Washington telling us in de- 
tail what is best for our own good. 

Q You mean you opposed the CVA as such, not 
simply the CVA system? 

A My opinion on public power is this: We have 
public power out in my State. We have it in the Fed- 
eral Government, and we have it in public-utility 
districts, and we have it in municipally owned opera- 
tions. We have had one in Eugene, Oreg., for 35 
years. It is very successful. It was started out by busi- 
nessmen and run as a business organization. 

If the people in my community want to have their 
power as a public ownership, I have no quarrel with 
them. I do resent some planner promoting a program 
for the people out there—or anywhere else, for that 
matter—to force this issue by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the local people. I just don’t like it. I have 
said time and again there is room for both public and 





SECRETARY McKAY BEING INTERVIEWED IN THE CONFERENCE ROOM OF U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


private power in this nation. People have at their 
command machinery to obtain public ownership, and 
I would never stand in the way of such a program. 

Q Is the Government now in the business of dis- 
tributing power as well as making power in the 
Northwest? 

A Oh, yes. Take the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration—it is unique. We have a Northwest Power 
Pool. All the power developed by all the agencies— 
public-utility districts, municipal, privately owned 
utilities and the Bonneville Power Administration— 
is dumped into a single power pool and distributed to 
the users. 

We have a board that runs this with representation 
from each of the federal agencies, local power bodies 
and private companies concerned. It’s been very 
successful. 

Now I say we could be in a partnership like this, 
working together, without throwing any rocks in 
the paths of private enterprise. There has been too 
much propaganda about public ownership. And by 
the same token I feel that the million customers of 
the privately owned power companies—little people, 
homeowners, farmers, small businessmen—have some 
right in this world as well as big business and public- 
ownership groups. 

With that thought in mind I am negotiating a 20- 
year contract with private utilities in the Pacific 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘We need 500,000 more kilowatts each year in Northwest’ 


Northwest who are customers of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. By the same token I feel there 
must be equity in the distribution of federal power, 
and that equity must extend all the way down the line. 

Q What you need is more power, really, isn’t it? 

A Yes. You see the country out there is growing 
so rapidly, and is changing from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy. Because of the low cost of 
power out there, some of the large chemical and 
aluminum companies and other metals companies 
have been attracted to the region. In World War II 
the Government came out there to build more alumi- 
num plants. We produced 35 to 40 per cent of all the 
aluminum in America from its plants because of that 
cheap power. 

As we continue to expand, it will attract more peo- 
ple for that kind of business. It is the type of business 
which requires tremendous loads of electric energy. 

Q How are you going to expand—through gov- 
ernment investment or private investment? 

A Both. 

Q You don’t object to some Government dams then. 

A No, I would say this, that at present we haven’t 
the money for any new starts on any new dams. In 
1950 President Truman called a halt on new starts 
when the Korean war broke out. This should have 
been done because the first thing you have got to do 
is insure the defense of the nation. 

The big job today is to balance the federal budget 
so that we can again live within our means. When 
the picture changes, in my opinion, this country 
must continue to be interested, as it has always been, 
in the natural resources of America, and to do the 
things that the people at home can’t do for themselves 
—the promotion of reclamation, irrigation, flood con- 
trol and power from multiple-purpose dams. 


Enough Power for Defense? 


Q Do you have enough power to take care of our 
national-defense needs in case of all-out mobiliza- 
tion? 

A It would be nip and tuck, of course, just as it 
was in the last war. We have out in the Northwest 
three large dams under construction, which will have 
a maximum capacity of slightly more than 3 million 
kilowatts. These are the Chief Joseph, McNary and 
The Dalles dams. But I do believe that we are in a 
better shape today than we were at the beginning of 
the last war. 

I think the big thing for this country is power-pro- 
ducing energy, whether it be hydroelectric, gas, nat- 
ural gas, coal or atomic energy, whatever can do the 
job. Just as water is the prime requisite for the agri- 
cultural development of the country, power from 
whatever source is the prime requisite for the future 
development of our nation industrially. 
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Q The three dams you mention as now under 
construction in the Northwest—are all those public 
dams? 

A Oh yes, those are all Army Engineers dams. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE POWER— 


Q Are there any private facilities being built 
there now? 

A Yes, the Pacific Power & Light Company is 
completing construction of a dam at Yale in the Lewis 
River in the State of Washington. Power from that 
dam should be on the line in the next several months. 
However, I believe that the change of philosophy of 
the Federal Government will encourage private en- 
terprise to start construction of more dams to produce 
power in different parts of the nation. 

The public-utility business is a long haul. It is a 
long-time investment. Also, utility financing comes 
under the closest scrutiny by various governmental 
agencies at various levels. Oregon, for instance, has a 
very rigid Public Utility Commission set up where we 
limit the companies to 6 per cent on their capital in- 
vestment. 

Now, on that kind of operation in business, you 
must have a long time to work out your problems, 
and that is why we are negotiating 20-year contracts 
with private utilities in the Northwest. They need at 
least 20 years to pay off the debts incurred as they 
undertake any new major construction. 

I think you will find that the private utilities will 
soon step out in a co-operative effort to produce a 
greater supply of power. They realize as well as we 
do that we have got to have more dams. We have got 
to have 500,000 more kilowatts each year to take care 
of the growth of the Northwest region. 

Q Are private companies opposed to public invest- 
ment? 

A No. As a matter of fact, the Portland General 
Electric Company obtained 66 per cent of its power 
from the Bonneville Dam. Other privately owned 
companies out there all buy power from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Q Do you have any automatic formula as to 
how the Government would dispose of new power at 
dams—whether the local people would develop it or 
what? 

A I think the conditions are different in different 
parts of the country. I am speaking of the Northwest 
because that is where I have lived all my life. I have 
been very close to this power problem because I have 
been working with it since 1935, first as a hobby, and 
then as a major part of my public business in the 
years when I was a State Senator and as Governor. 
We have an abundance of water in that area, and the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Every building presents a different temperature control problem. So does its heating, cooling, ventilating or 
air conditioning system. That is why a truly efficient system of automatic temperature control must meet the 
individual needs of each particular installation. 


PLANNING AND INSTALLING PAYS OFF 
For over 60 years, Johnson has manufactured, planned and installed every one of its automatic temperature 
control systems to meet the exact requirements of each building served. Thus, Johnson Control automatically 


produces maximum comfort and convenience at the lowest possible operating cost. Johnson Control saves as 
it serves—quickly pays for itself in fuel savings alone! 


MAKES JOHNSON FIRST CHOICE 


This makes Johnson Control first choice in all types and sizes of buildings everywhere—in textile mills, food 
and chemical processing plants, office buildings, schools, hospitals, apartment buildings, hotels, shopping 
centers and airports, to name just a few. 


IN BUILDINGS EVERYWHERE 
Whether yours is a new or existing building, large or small, Johnson experience is at your command. Any prob- 


lem of temperature, humidity or air conditioning control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organi- 
zation devoted exclusively to manufacturing, planning and installing automatic temperature control systems. 
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Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch prove to you 
the advantages of Johnson Control for 
your building. Johnson Service Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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. - - ‘The problem is wise utilization of water’ 


problem is the wise utilization of that water. From 35 
to 40 per cent of the potential of all hydroelectric 
development in America is in the Columbia Basin. 

So that is our great stock in trade and would not 
only mean much to the economy of that area, but the 
entire nation as well. 

There is no reason why we cannot have a close 
partnership of all interested parties in the Northwest. 
Some of the public-utility districts are planning on 
building their own dams. The City of Tacoma and 
the City of Seattle have been in the power business 
for 60 years. 

All of the area should be developed under a com- 
prehensive plan. We have such a plan for that devel- 
opment called the “308 Report” and “308 Revised Re- 
port,” but I do not think we should ever take a blue- 
print and never change it. I do not believe that we 
should lay down the pattern and say “This is what we 
shall do forever.” If I had done that when I started in 
business in 1927 I would have been broke long before 
now. You have to change your plans as conditions 
change. We have had to revise the Willamette River 
Project Committee considerably because of changes 
in economics. That is the reason I am not absolutely 
sold on each location in that area. They have to be 
changed from time to time. 

For instance, take Hells Canyon. The Supreme 
Court of the United States advises that the Federal 
Power Commission is to decide whether a company 
shall have a license to build a dam on a river. That 
was handed down in the Roanoke River Rapids case 
last spring. So, in view of that Supreme Court deci- 
sion, I say as Secretary of the Interior that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission should decide who should 
build a dam in Hells Canyon. The Idaho Power Com- 
pany wants to build three dams there, and in my 
opinion the decision should be made by the Federal 
Power Commission, which is the only legal body au- 
thorized to give such a decision. 


How Interior Department Helps 


Q Could you participate as a party interested in 
that? 

A We are participating in the Hells Canyon case 
before the Federal Power Commission to the extent 
that we are offering all of the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and every bit of information we 
have, as well as the services of our engineers and their 
views—anything we have which the Federal Power 
Commission wishes us to provide. We have offered, 
and continue to offer, all of our facilities so that every 
bit of evidence, every bit of information is available 
to the Commission as well as to the public. However, 
I don’t think I should go up there before the Federal 
Power Commission intervening as an advocate one 
way or another. 
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ISSUES IN HELLS CANYON 


Q What is the issue in the Hells Canyon case? 

A In the original “308 Revised Report” the Hells 
Canyon site was proposed for development. By agree- 
ment the Army Engineers were to build some of the 
dams in the Northwest, and the Reclamation Bureau 
others. 

Hells Canyon was one of the dams allocated to 
Reclamation. The proposed Reclamation dam is a 
tremendous one—very high. Idaho Power Company 
wants to build three smaller dams. The Hells Canyon 
dam of Reclamation and the ones proposed by Idaho 
Power are substantially at the same locations. It is 
true that the plan of the Reclamation Bureau would 
produce more electricity than the total of the three 
dams proposed by Idaho Power. 

There is a difference of opinion among engineers as 
to the costs of the production of this power at the 
federal dam and at the private dam. The Hells Can- 
yon dam would have a greater storage than the major 
one of the three private dams. There are other sites 
in the Snake River and its tributaries for possible con- 
struction of other dams, and the fact that we have 
withdrawn our intervention in the Hells Canyon case 
does not mean we are moving away from the Snake 
River. We have under investigation now other sites 
and we will continue to survey areas to see where fu- 
ture construction should be started. 

The unfortunate thing about these controversies is 
that some people try to decide them upon their emo- 
tions, or upon politics. These things should be decided 
by the economics and engineering data. Just plain, 
cold analysis. There are 134 billions of dollars in- 
volved in Hells Canyon and today the Government 
doesn’t have that kind of money to throw away. 

Q On the basis of what you just said about Hells 
Canyon, there seems to be a misconception on the 
part of the public. You have been quoted rather wide- 
ly favoring private development in Hells Canyon. 
Didn’t you just say that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should decide? 

A Officially, yes. My official statement was that it 
is the duty of the Federal Power Commission as re- 
quired by law to decide this, and I have not intended 
to get into any arguments. One day in Portland I did 
say that my personal opinion was that the Idaho 
Power Company project is better economics than the 
federal project. I honestly believe that where private 
enterprise can build these projects, they should do so 
and the Government should only step in when private 
enterprise either cannot or will not do the job. 

Q Former President Truman said a couple of days 
ago—lI think the word he used was “betrayal’’ of the 
Hells Canyon project, and that you can watch now 


(Continued on page 107) 
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A 35° TOOL SPARKS A ‘500,000,000 BUSINESS 


That’s all it costs you for a good glass cutter. 35 cents! 


Factories can make glass by the mile and wholesalers can cram warehouses 
with it. But glass is really worthless until this little tool cuts it to fit a particular 
end use. That’s what sparks a half billion dollars in sales by glass distributors 
and dealers annually. 


Glass cutting is just the first service you get from Libbey -Owens- Ford 
Distributors and Dealers. They do far more than that for you. As glass fabri- 
cators, they have machinery to smooth and finish the edges in various ways, 
to drill holes, to cut grooves, to etch or sandblast designs on the surface, to 
make lovely mirrors a whole wall wide or small enough for a lady’s compact. 
Tha’s in addition to keeping a stock of all the many types of glass your 
community needs. 


Stocking. Cutting. Fabricating. These three vital operations with glass are 
done best in any community by those who know that community best—by 
the local, independent businessmen who’ve been nurtured there and have a 
stake there. This is why we suggest... 


FOR QUALITY GLASS, see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer... 


A Local, Independent Business 
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With the new Pennsalt Fos Process, cold 
steel can be extruded into finished shapes... 
directly ... with important economies in man- 
ufacturing. Cold steel dises or billets are 
formed into shafts, eylinders, tubes, gear 
blanks and many other parts in the press. 
This eliminates up to 80° of all machining 

. . creates a direct line manufacturing 
system that lowers costs and improves pro- 
duction. 

The Pennsalt Fos Process is now being used 
in automotive, tube, wire drawing and ordnance 
plants. The process includes a new Pennsalt 
lubricant and a proven method of locking that 


lubricant to the steel. The Fos Process insures 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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the smooth and rapid flow of cold steel through 
the die. even at extreme pressures. 
Practically all the original metal can be 
utilized with Pennsalt cold extrusion tech- 
niques... work eveles can be reduced... and 
over-all production speeded up. Superior physi- 
cals can be obtained from carbon steels, along 
with a better, smoother finish. Multiple draws 
without interim recoating and annealing, and 
greater reductions per draw are practical. 
Is Fos Process practical for your plant eee 
your products? Send us details of desired 
application, or blueprints of products. We will 
be glad to evaluate possibilities. Customer 
Service Department, 389 Widener Building, 


Philadelphia 7. Pennsylvania. 


No ring -around-the-rosy here! 


Pennsalt ° 
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America has a new “cold war” ally— 
Francisco Franco, the Spanish dictator, 
aman about whom there always is a hot 
dispute. For a price, fixed by months of 
haggling negotiation, the crafty, patient 
Franco now agrees to let the U.S. build 
air and naval bases in his country. 

The deal, itself, (see page 22) al- 
ready is the subject of a quickening con- 
troversy and, in some quarters, appre- 
hension, But military men call the bases 
indispensabie. Franco has a_ valuable 
commodity to sell in the form of strategic 
geography. At the same time, he and his 
always-impoverished country badly need 
the millions of American dollars that go 
with the bargain. So the arrangement is 
said simply to serve the self-interest of 
both the U.S. and Spain. 

There are, however, many Americans 
who simply do not relish the idea of do- 
ing business with Franco. They recall 
him as the creature of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, regard him as the last of Europe’s 
fascist oppressors. Questions are asked as 
to whether, in the event of war, Franco 
would be a help or a hindrance. 

At the same time, other groups are im- 
pressed by Franco’s consuming hatred of 
Soviet Russia, the nation that helped his 
enemies in the Spanish civil war. Such a 
man, it is argued, would go to extreme 
lengths to defeat the Russians. 

The cold war has made for some 
strange alliances. The U.S. is in league 
with Tito, the Yugoslavian Communist, 
as well as Franco, the Spanish fascist. 
There are arguments over each arrange- 
ment. But, in the case of Spain, the con- 
troversy has become in a large sense a 
dispute over the paunchy, ruthless, soft- 
voiced Franco, himself. 

Unseen dictator. At 60, el Caudillo, 
as the Spanish call him, is aging, but, it 
is said, not noticeably mellowing. Firmly 
supported by the Army, he continues to 
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Franco, the New Ally— 
What He Can Do for U.S. 


Franco of Spain, family man and heavy-hand- 
ed dictator, Russia‘s bitter enemy, has useful war- 
base sites for sale. So the U.S. overlooks old row 
about fascist methods, makes him an ally. 


be the one-man master of Spain. Despite 
many reports that he would restore the 
monarchy, his present intention obvious- 
ly is to hang on to his power. The U.S. 
may have to deal with him for some 
time to come. 

Unlike most dictators, Franco is no 
strutter. He has, in fact, a distaste for 
pomp and display. Public appearances, 
speeches, with roaring crowds, are a 
rarity. When he does appear in uniform, 
the Generalissimo usually wears only one 
of the several bushels of medals that 
have been bestowed upon him. 

E] Caudillo prefers to be aloof, re- 
mote. Most of his time is spent in an 
elaborate residence, with soft carpets 
and tapestried walls, outside Madrid. In 
this setting, Franco lives a life of per- 
sonal austerity. A small, bare room is his 
office. He is abstemious about food, 
avoids wine and tobacco. He is a family 
man and derives much pleasure from the 
company of Senora Franco and their 
grandchildren. A devout Catholic, he 
hears Mass daily in his private chapel. 

There is a weekly session with his 
Cabinet. The Cortes, or parliament, 
meets periodically. But el Caudillo domi- 
nates both. In governmental affairs he 
can be arrogant, stubborn, intolerant. 
Opposition is regarded as_ rebellion, 
quickly smothered. The laws and edicts, 
and their interpretation, are Franco’s. 

Although the Spanish people see little 
of their ruler personally, they always are 
aware of his presence. There are stiff 
penalties for so much as_ speaking 
abusively of el Caudillo. Experts on Spain 
are convinced that a big proportion of 
the people hate the dictator. The firm 
grip of Army and secret police, however, 
makes rebellion impossible. And vivid 
memories of Spain’s savage civil war are 
said to make the idea of a repetition un- 
thinkable to many Spaniards. 


Making of a dictator. As a youngster, 
Franco grew up in comfortable circum- 
stances in Galicia, in northwestern Spain. 
Like his father and grandfather, he was 
destined for the Navy. After the Spanish- 
American War, however, Spain had little 
or no fleet left, so young Franco turned 
instead to the Army. 

His rise was spectacularly rapid. 
There was constant fighting against the 
Riffs in Spanish Morocco. Military men 
regard his campaigns there, and _ later 
in the civil war, as models. In Morocco 
he proved his courage by leading his 
troops in some 150 engagements, and he 
suffered a serious wound. At 34, he be- 
came Europe’s youngest brigadier gen- 
eral. 

But he was becoming known, too, as a 
man who held uncompromisingly right- 
ist views. The Republican Government 
that took power in 1931 considered him 
a menace, moved him around and 
eventually relegated him to the Ca- 
nary Islands as military governor. He 
was there when the civil war began, 
but commandeered a plane, flew to 
Morocco. From there he went to Spain, 
and soon was in command of the rebel 
forces. 

A group of generals, in the autumn of 
1936, proclaimed Franco chief of state 
and commanding officer of the Army. To 
make those titles stick, he still had a war 
to win, an especially bloody and brutal 
conflict. With the help of Italy and Ger- 
many, while Russia assisted the other 
side, Franco won. Then, only a few 
months later, World War II was on. 
Hitler and Mussolini expected him to 
help. But Spain was prostrate—its people, 
after the loss of a million lives, weary of 
war. 

Franco helped his own prestige by de- 
creeing a policy of neutrality for Spain. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Allies slow to forget 
Franco’s aid to Nazis... 


It was, however, a neutrality that in. 
cluded an unconcealed friendship for the 
Axis powers. Franco gave Hitler and 
Mussolini what nonbelligerent assistance 
he could. And, when Germany turned on 
Russia, he dispatched a token army, the 
“Blue Division” of 20,000 men, to fight 
beside the Wehrmacht on the eastern 
front. 

The victorious Allies were slow to for- 
get. Franco Spain was ruled out of the 
United Nations and its subsidiary organi- 
zations. The U.N. advised its members 
to withdraw their ambassadors and min- 
isters from Spain. Many, including the 
United States, did so. The U. S. also took 
a stern tone about loans to Spain. There 





FRANCO OF SPAIN 
... he just waited 


would be no help until Franco’s fascist 
oppressions were abated. 

It was all an open invitation to the 
Spanish people to rebel, throw their dic- 
tator out. Generalissimo Franco, however, 
hung on, survived several economic 
crises, consolidated his power. As the 
cold war developed, he was quick to see 
that the Western powers must come to 
him, that Spanish bases would be neces- 
sary for control of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Strait of Gibraltar. Then 
Franco simply waited for events to take 
their course. 

In some Western capitals a changing 
attitude toward Spain became _notice- 
able, The U.N. in November, 1950, re- 
voked its advice about diplomatic repre- 
sentation at Madrid. The U.S. voted for 
this action, Great Britain and France to 
continue the boycott. In Washington, 
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... U.S.-Spanish bargain 
two years in the making 


Congress virtually ordered a reluctant 
Administration to include Spain in its 
economic assistance abroad. The U.S. 
again sent an Ambassador to Madrid. 

More than two years ago, American 
military men began sounding out Franco 
on the idea of Spanish bases and found 
him acquiescent. But his terms had to be 
met. It took two years, with some loss of 
time due to the change in Administra- 
tions at Washington, to drive the bar- 
gain that makes a cautious ally of Gen- 
eral Franco. 

If war comes? Interviewers occasion- 
ally are able to penetrate the many lay- 
ers of bureaucracy and armed guards 
that surround the Spanish dictator. They 





SPANISH MAIN STREET 
. .. One war was enough 


find him cordial, prim in manner, eager 
to talk. Two years ago he told one of his 
interviewers some things that now are 
being recalled by Franeo’s friends. 

Spanish troops would oppose any Rus- 
sian thrust on the Continent, he said, 

“It is only logical that we should prefer 
to make our defense as far from our bor- 
ders as possible,” Franco added. “. . . We 
are not so foolish as to think that the So- 
viet Communists, once they started 
marching, would do us the kindness of 
stopping at the Pyrenees.” 

Nevertheless, Franco’s critics persist 
in regarding him as strictly a mercenary 
in the cold war. But the U.S. has not 
struck up an alliance with Spain because 
it necessarily likes Franco. The strategy 
leaves ideologies out. The U.S. simply 
Wants Franco’s bases, and now it is to 
have them. 
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SHOES: WERE $2, NOW $80 


Here is a picture of life in Czecho- 
slovakia, once known as the U. S. of Eu- 
rope, as seen by an American who 
visited Prague on the invitation of the 
U. S. Ambassador. This is the first report 
by an American in nearly three years. 
It was made before last week’s an- 
nouncement of price cuts on some foods 
and consumer goods. 


PRAGUE-There wasn’t a vegetable to 
be had in Prague except cabbage, cauli- 
flower and kohlrabi. Not even a lowly po- 
tato. Yet crops looked good outside the 
city. 

The answer was obvious and we found 
it by motoring through a back-country 
lane. Surprisingly, a motorcycle cop 
popped up and waved us to stop. 

We were foreigners, traveling alone. 
Would we be arrested? It was entirely 
possible. Instead, the policeman asked: 
Would we mind waiting five minutes for 
a “combine” to pass? 

We didn’t wait long. Almost immedi- 
ately a large, tinny threshing machine 
sidled past. The cop sped on ahead. 

The Czech Government was taking no 
chances on anti-Communist peasants. 
Police were in charge of the harvest, re- 
sponsible for delivery to the U.S.S.R. 

There was a cardboard sign on al- 
most every counter in the department 
store. The printed slogan exclaimed that 
work and only more work can increase 
Czech production to satisfactory levels. 
From a few price tags it was apparent 
that, no matter how much the Czechs 
worked, the whole population would 
eventually be reduced to rags. 

The industrial worker's monthly wage 
since the monetary reform averages $114. 
How can he buy his wife nylon stockings 
at $13.50 a pair? 

It would take him almost two weeks 
to buy her a pair of solid leather shoes 
(they run from $50 to $80, fabric 
wedgies around $14). And this in a 
country which boasted a good $2 shoe 
in prewar days. 


Other prices gathered in a_top-to- 
bottom trip through the six-story store 
showed men’s ordinary cotton shirts at 
$14, underdrawers at $8; good wool ma- 
terial for a man’s suit at $140 a meter- 
and it takes three meters to make a suit. 

Most of the toys were wooden. They 
scarcely had a lick of paint. Saddest of 
all were the stuffed animals, a bear for 
$80, a cotton-filled doll at $30. 

The grocery department was a revela- 
tion. Slivovitz, the national liquor, at 





—European 


BAKERY IN PRAGUE 
Everything is high-priced 


$14 a bottle, soap $2.25 a cake, coffee 
at $22 a pound. Coffee and cocoa have 
become so valuable they have become 
bartering media like cigarettes during 
the war. 

All the tinned goods had either Soviet 
or satellite labels—Chatka crabmeat at 
$4, eggplant from Bulgaria, the smallest 
can of peas at $1.40. 

The Czech equivalent of the U.S. hot 
dog was a split roll with a slice of ham, 
pickle, a shred of lettuce. Price: $1. We 
settled for a Soviet chocolate bar, our 
nickel size, but costing 80 cents. It was 
good but it didn’t taste like chocolate. 
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What do the Czechs eat, we asked. 
“Dumplings,” was the reply, “and cab- 
bage and cauliflower and kohlrabi.” 

“Never order champagne!” cau- 
tioned the experienced diplomat as he 
selected an $11 bottle of Rumanian wine. 
“They just refill empty bottles with some 
ghastly, fuzzy liquid.” 

We were taking a look-see at Prague 
night life. The few spots still open were 
either nationalized or municipally owned. 
A few of the dozen tables surrounding 
us were occupied by couples eating 
stolidly, or staring at the dancers. The 
women wore skirts and shirtwaists. Their 
boy friends were coatless, most were 
nonchalantly tieless. 

The violin-and-piano duo made a great 
din. “A few weeks ago there were four 
musicians,” the diplomat commented. 
“Two were deported because they 
weren't contributing to the state’s social 
progress. That’s why these boys are work- 
ing so hard.” 

In Prague none except very small 
children laughs or smiles. The kids laugh 
at the puppet shows set up on fine days 
in the Old Square. Their parents watch 
soberly, straining to catch some nuance 
of propaganda in the puppeteer’s wise- 
cracking. 

Opposite in the Town Hall, 
couples come to be married. 

A wedding is quite an achievement, 
for no one in Czechoslovakia may marry 
without Government permission. Today’s 
Government-approved bride wears a 
plain suit and, for bridal effect, often 
white shoes and occasionally a white hat 
pathetically draped with white veiling. 

The cost of flowers is prohibitive, so 
bride after bride carries the same bou- 
quet of white carnations, rented by the 
half hour. 

Since the 1948 Communist coup, 
Prague has changed a great deal. 
Scarcely a doorway or window sill has 
been repainted. Streets are noticeably 
less crowded because an estimated 40,000 
of the city’s “socially nonproductive” 
population has been deported. Gasoline 
at $4.50 a gallon limits traffic to a trickle. 

Shop windows, once filled with ex- 
quisite glassware, leather goods, hand- 
some materials, now feature drab sweat- 
ers, sleazy artificial silks, acres of propa- 
ganda books. Few bother to stop; passers- 
by gander only at food displays. 

We asked a member of Prague’s once- 
prosperous middle class what career his 
bright young son was planning. The 
father, who had avoided deportation be- 
cause he was employed in a “socially 
productive” job, replied sadly, “He can’t 
plan any career. You see, all education 
ends at 15 for anyone not the son of a 
worker. After 15, he’ll have to work.” 

“Even the very brightest?” we ques- 
tioned, appalled. 

“Everyone not of working-class origin 
~unless for some reason the boy is se- 
lected as promising Communist material.” 
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There’s no: slack season... just one 
big selling season after another. Month 
after month the Pennsylvania farmer 
takes something to market...a great 
variety of products to keep his income 
steady year in and year out. 


And, they add up to a big annual 
total to make Pennsylvania a top-third 
state in farm income. That means big 
buying power as well as through-the- 
years buying power. 


Your surest way, your best way to 
reach and sell this high, steady-income 
group is via PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. It’s read in the homes of 4 
out of 5 of these prosperous farm folks. 
It’s their home-state farm paper — 
serving them as no other can by bring- 











NOW! 


(and every month) 






ing interesting neighborhood news and 
practical farming tips. 


Farmers in mighty few states have 
cash coming in all the time...and cash 
to spend all the time. But, along with 
Pennsylvania—Ohio and Michigan— 
are states with similar farm income pat- 
terns, served by THE OHIO FARMER 
and MICHIGAN FARMER. It will pay 
to investigate all three. Write B1013 
Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 





Jon. A ae Me ee Ss es Seg" 
Based on eight-year study of “9 eee Farm 


Income—1940 throu, 2 1947 
(Government payments not included ) 


Advertise in PENNSYLVANIA where it’s the year ‘round! 





Harrisburg, Pa. $ 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 9" 





MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 
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if the milk and stainless steel people have any say about it 


Growing children need plenty of 
good, wholesome milk. 

Grown-ups do, too. 

And the U. S. milk industry, now 
supplying more than 60 million 
quarts of fresh, vitamin-rich milk 
and cream a day, is doing everything 
it can to increase production ... and 
safeguard the purity and delicate 
flavor of this low-cost, body-building 
food. 

Take dairy farmers, for example. 

To guard your health, they aim for 
the lowest possible bacteria count. In 
increasing numbers, they pipe or 
pour milk,as it is taken from the cows 
right into sterilized, self-refrigerat- 
ing stainless steel farm tanks (it’s 
Nickel-containing stainless steel, by 
the way). 

In these tanks, your milk is quickly 
cooled to about 38° F to protect its 
flavor. Later on —and still never 
touched by hand — it’s pumped into 
the stainless steel lined tank of an 
insulated truck. And “highballed” to 
dairies where, as you might expect, 





most of the equipment is made of 
bright, shining, Nickel-containing 
stainless steel. 

Now why all this stainless steel? 


Well, for one thing, milk doesn’t 
rust or corrode this type of stainless. 
So there’s no metal pick-up to destroy 
the delicate flavor of your milk and 
cream. 

For another thing, it doesn’t pit. 
No hideouts for germs — one reason 
bulk handling milk producers are 
able to keep their bacteria count 
down so low. 


For another thing, this stainless 
steel is easy to keep clean—a “must” 
in the milk industry. Wash it and 
scrub it as hard and as often as you 
please — put strong chemicals to it, 
harsh abrasives, live steam—stainless 
steel can take this punishment and so 


protect the purity and flavor of your 
milk. 


Stainless steel aside, there are 
more than 3000 Nickel-containing 
alloys. Nickel-containing because 
Nickel adds toughness, hardness, cor- 
rosion resistance and other special 
properties to metals with which it is 
alloyed. 


Being alloyed, Inco Nickel does its 
work unseen. That is why it is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? ‘The 
Romance of Nickel,’ an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 360b, 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5,N.Y. ©1953, T.1.N. Co. 
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The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Confusing reports from an international health conference suggesting that 
gamma globulin is not worth while as a protection against polio have set people 
to worrying. We looked into the matter, got these facts for you from the U.S. 


Public Health Service and the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 


GAMMA GLOBULIN. Statements that gamma globulin isn't any good against 
polio aren't based on facts. It does offer protection. But just exactly how 
much will not be known until follow-up studies now being made in last summer's 
epidemic areas are completed. They may take some months. 

It is true that you cannot be sure a child given gamma globulin will not 
get polio. Also, the protection it provides is only temporary. And hundreds 
of children are inoculated on the chance that one may be benefited. But these 
drawbacks have been known all along. 





POLIO HOPE. Point to remember is that gamma globulin is the only 
thing that presently offers hope. It will continue to be used until some- 
thing better comes along. And supplies of gamma globulin are to be twice 
as great next summer as in the one just past. In the offing: a promising 
new vaccine, for mass tests of which 7.5 million dollars has been set aside. 





LAST SUMMEK'S RESULTS. Up to mid-July, the number of polio cases nation- 
wide were racing along at the previous year's record pace. Suddenly they lev- 
eled off, then declined. Now 1953 looks no worse than third-highest year. It 
was in July that mass use of gamma globulin in epidemic areas began. Cautious 
health officers say the decline may be just coincidence. Others, enthusiastic, 
credit the blood serum with holding down toll from the disease. 





STOCK OPTIONS. The federal tax collector, in a new ruling, says this about 
options you may receive to buy stock in the company you work for: 

If, at the time of your death, your options have not been exercised, the 
payment your estate receives from the company for surrendering those options is 
considered income to which you had been entitled. Therefore the difference be- 
tween the market value of the stock and the price it could have been bought for 
under the options must be counted in figuring the total of your estate for 
estate tax purposes. In addition, that difference is considered income to the 
estate. So it must also be included in the estate's income tax return. Since, 
however, this subjects the payment to taxation twice, the estate is allowed a 
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deduction on its income tax return for the amount the estate tax was in= 
creased because of the options. 


COMMUNITY-CHEST DONATIONS. In deciding what to contribute to your Commu- 
nity Chest, it may help you to know how much others give. Here is what Chest 
surveys, made in a number of cities after last year's drives, show: 

Among people with incomes of $19,500, those who ranked in the most generous 
20 per cent of contributors gave an average of $350. Those in the next most 
generous 20 per cent, same income, averaged $239. With incomes of $15,000, the 
most generous 20 per cent averaged $267, the next most generous $147. For 
$9,600 incomes, it was $113 and $94. For $5,400 it was $53 and $38. 





MAILING PACKAGES. You'll pay more to send parcel-post packages now. 
Just put into effect are these increases: 3 to 5 cents, depending on dis- 
tance, for the first pound, and 0.2 to 4.05 cents for additional pounds. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. To answer questions frequently asked by readers: 

The fact that you get an Army disability pension--or any other kind of pen- 
Sion--does not prevent you from receiving Social Security payments also. 

A child may receive survivor benefits based on the Social Security earnings 
of his mother before her death, even though the father may have a job. Provid- 
ed, however, the mother's wages had contributed to the child's support. 

The $160-a-month Social Security credit you get for military service isn't 
actually listed in your current wage record. It will be added when benefits are 
applied for. At that time, proof of your service will have to be furnished. 





CIGARETTE TAXES. A new Internal Revenue Service ruling points up the cir- 
cumstances under which you are permitted an income tax deduction for State taxes 
you pay on cigarettes. If the tax is imposed on the wholesaler or distributor, 
you cannot take it as a deduction. The fact that the tax is passed along to 
you, or that it may be stated separately as part of the retail price you pay, 
doesn't make any difference. If the tax is collected directly from the retailer 
or consumer, you can. That is presently the case in Alabama, Florida, Maine, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 





TELEPHONE CALLS. Here is another item whose cost to you has just been 
boosted: For most long-distance phone calls, a 5-cent increase for each 
minute beyond the first three. Also, 5 to 10 cents more for the first 
three minutes on calls made at night and on Sundays. 





TOOTH DECAY. Proper brushing will do more to help you guard against tooth 
decay than any ingredient in the toothpaste you use. That comes from a panel 
discussion at an American Dental Association convention. The new antienzyme 
preparations have not proved themselves clinically yet, research experts said, 
and ammoniated and chlorophyll compounds are not as good as advertising claims. 





CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Christmas parcels for servicemen overseas should be 
mailed between October 15 and November 15, warns the Defense Department. Boxes 
must be of double-faced corrugated cardboard, or stronger material. Pack tight- 
ly to avoid crushing. For size and weight limitations, ask at your post office. 
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AMERICAN NAMES 


by Stephen Vincent Benét* 


I have fallen in love with American names, 
The sharp names that never get fat,: 

The snakeskin-titles of mining-claims, 

The plumed war-bonnet of Medicine Hat, 
Tucson and Deadwood and Lost Mule Flat. 


Seine and Piave are silver spoons, 

But the spoonbowl-metal is thin and worn, 
There are English counties like hunting-tunes 
Played on the keys of a postboy’s horn, 

But I will remember where | was born. 


I will remember Carquinez Straits, 
Little French Lick and Lundy’s Lane, 
The Yankee ships and the Yankee dates 
And the bullet-towns of Calamity Jane. 
I will remember Skunktown Plain. 


Rue des Martyrs and Bleeding-Heart-Yard, 
Senlis, Pisa, and Blindman’s Oast, 

It is a magic ghost you guard 

But I am sick for a newer ghost, 
Harrisburg, Spartanburg, Painted Post. 


I shall not rest quiet in Montparnasse. 

I shall not lie easy at Winchelsea. 

You may bury my body in Sussex grass, 
You may bury my tongue at Champmédy. 
I shall not be there. I shall rise and pass. 
Bury my heart at Wounded Knee. 


Beautiful names dot the pages 
of every Rand M¢Nally atlas. 
Look for poetry and find it, 


the next time you see a map of America. 
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Saving seconds where seasons count 


As the sparkling blue waters of Lake 
Superior turn darker under autumn 
skies, there’s a perceptible increase in 
the tempo of the men and ships that 
make up the Great Lakes ore carrying 
fleet. For enough iron ore must be 
moved to the stockpiles of steel mills 
to keep furnaces running throughout 
the long winter months when the 
Great Lakes are frozen in. 


Saving seconds where seasons count is 
a vital job for the ore fleet. And one of 
the most important parts of this job is 
the speed in turn-around time—the 
time required to unload and load a ship. 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY OWNED 


From 9,000 to 12,000 tons of ore are 
carried in the average ship. The new 
Ernest T. Weir, flagship of National’s 
fleet, carries over 20,000 tons! At the 
docks of National’s plants in Detroit 
and Buffalo and at Lower Lake ports— 
for rail shipment to its plant in Weirton, 
West Virginia—ships are unloaded by 
giant cranes and started on their return 
voyage in a matter of a few hours. 


Such high-speed operations save the 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


BY MORE 


THAN 


vital seconds so necessary to serve 
daily operating needs and also build 
the winter’s stockpiles. 


With its own ore and coal mines, its 
own ore carriers and its own furnaces, 
rolling mills and finishing facilities, 
National Steel is completely integrated 
and entirely modern, Always in the 
forefront of steel progress, it is building 
constantly to serve America better— 
one of the leaders in steel production. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDER 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


SS 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
tn ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 


gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


STRAN-STEEL DiViSiON 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 








MACHINE MILESTONES...MEASURED IN OIL! The impressive record 


of petroleum “firsts” listed above spans 87 years of industry’s most spectacular progress. From the 


first mineral oils for machines in 1866 to the first oils for Diesel engines, cars, planes—right 

on up to correct lubrication for the world’s fastest superliner —Socony-Vacuum has pioneered 
the development of the products that have helped make these advances possible. Today, 

this wealth of lubrication knowledge and experience is yours—to help boost your output, cut your 


maintenance costs. Why accept anything less? 


SOCONY-VACUUM. 


Conect: Lubrication 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WHY IT WILL BE HARDER 


TO GET A JOB NEXT YEAR 


Jobs in 1954 will be plentiful 
compared with most years—but 
not quite as plentiful as now. 

Even a mild business dip 
would take jobs from 2 million 
or more workers. 

Already, more people are ask- 
ing for unemployment benefits. 

For many people, jobs are becom- 
ing harder to hold and, for the unem- 
ployed, harder to find. 

The difficulty, so far, is not great. Jobs 
are very plentiful; relatively few people 
are seeking work. 

But a little trouble is showing up in the 
m-unting claims of jobless workers for 
uw omployment-insurance payments. Fig- 
ures for September indicate: 

More workers in trade and manufac- 


turing were losing jobs than in August 
or a year ago. 


Fewer Jobs, 
More Job Seekers 
In 1954 


YEARLY AVERAGE 


. Civilians ; 
Seeking Jobs 
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38,760,000 


1933" 


12,830,000 


Source: 1939-49, Census Bureau; 1953-54, estimates by USN& WR economic unit 


It’s taking a bit longer, on the average, 
to find work than it did this time last 
year. 

These trends can be expected to show 
up, sooner or later, in the Government's 
estimates of the number of people work- 
ing and looking for jobs—figures that, 
in recent months, have been most re- 
assuring. They seemed to say that, while 
other signs point to a slowing down in 
business, jobs actually have been get- 
ting more plentiful and unemployment 
rarer, 

In August, according to the Census 
Bureau, only 1.2 million people were 
seeking work, the smallest number for 
any peacetime month. The number of 
civilians working was put at 63.4 million, 
a new record. 

September, in most postwar years, has 
seen a slight drop in unemployment. This 
year the Census Bureau found an in- 
crease of a few thousand. The number of 
people working dropped to 62.3 million, 
with many youngsters returning to school. 


58,710,000 


53,960,000 
45,750,000 | 


“1944 
670,000 


1939 






9,480,000 


1949 


3,395,000 |-618,000 3 bso oo9 


If allowance is made for normal 
changes, such as the reopening of schools, 
the September drop in jobs comes to 
328,000; the rise in unemployment, to 
235,000. 

The outlook for the first half of next 
year, as indicated in the chart on this 
page, is for an average of 3.6 million 
people out of work, up more than 2 mil- 
lion from the current number. This esti- 
mate, by the economic staff of U.S. News 
«& World Report; is in line with an ex- 
pected drop of a little more than 10 per 
cent in industrial output during the next 
nine months. 

On that basis, unemployment would 
climb quickly. More than 4 million might 
be out of work by next July. 

That would mean close to the postwar 
record of 4.7 million of February, 1950. 
At that time, the Truman Administration 
felt business was still too good to warrant 
vigorous pump priming. In prewar days, 
the figure would have been considered 

(Continued on page 82) 
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WHAT SIZE BOURBON 
FITS YOUR TASTE? 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








What’s the sense of buying shoes 
that cramp your toes, collars that 
pinch your neck, or bourbon too 
small for your taste? 


Whiskey comes in sizes too, and 
the sole concern of our family-owned 
distillery through more than a cen- 
tury has been to provide a flavor 
ample enough to fit the man who 
knows how real Kentucky bourbon 
ought to taste. 


How do we do this? Largely by 
controlling our proof through each 
stage of operation. 


Proof is that figure on your label 
that tells the “alcoholic size” of 
the whiskey. But how and why it 
gets that way is the important thing 
with us. 


We distill at low proof to preserve 
the natural bourbon flavors. OLD 
FITZGERALD comes from the still at 
85 proof and is further refined in 
our old fashioned pot still doubler 
to 117 proof. 


To provide maximum contact 
with the oak, we reduce this proof 
before barreling to 103 by adding 
pure distilled water. 


As our barrels become “bottle 
ripe” we find that the whiskey has 
gradually increased in proof during 
the aging period. Don’t ask me why. 


Before bottling we again add dis- 
tilled water to adjust the proof to 
exactly 100, no more no less. 


This is the historical proof at 
which bourbon has always been bot- 
tled-in-bond, as dictated and super- 
vised by the Federal Government 
and defined by the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia. 


It is only at this proof that OLD 
FITZGERALD is offered asa worthy ad- 
junct to your business entertaining. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of executives who have dis- 
covered this unique flavor for them- 
selves, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with associ- 
ates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Workers in steel, auto, machinery and arms plants 
will be hardest hit in an employment decline . . . 


very low. Even in the 1937 recovery, un- 
employment averaged 7.7 million. A level 
less than 3 or 4 million is sometimes re- 
garded as “abnormal” and “inefficient.” 

Civilian jobs, estimated at 60.6 mil- 
lion for the first half of 1954, compared 
with an average of 61.9 million for the 
third quarter of 1953, would be more 
numerous than in any period except 
1951-53. 

Factory jobs are expected to show the 
greatest decline in coming months. They 
may average 16.5 million in the first half 
of next year, compared with about 17.1 
million now, This would account for 


nearly half the probable job shrinkage. 


off. They may provide 10.4 million jobs. 
on the average, in the first half of ney 
year, compared with 10.5 million nov. 

Strong lines, cutting jobs least, are 
likely to be finance and service-type com. 
panies; banks, brokerage houses and te. 
pair shops are expected to use about as 
many people next year as now. 

Farm employment is not expected to 
decline much. Farms are the chief source 
of work for about 6.7 million persons, 
In time of recession, the farm is a refuge 
for many who lose city jobs. 

Government positions for civilians wil] 
remain very plentiful. At the local level, 
more teachers are being hired. State 






Sept. 20, 1952, 


Sept. 19, 1953, 


ON SEPTEMBER 19— 


week or more 


week or more 


Source: Labor Department 


Hardest hit among factory workers will 
be those making durable goods such as 
steel, autos, machinery and weapons. 
Their output is slowing down already. 

The soft-goods industries, making such 
things as textiles, clothing, foods and 
paper, also are expected to employ few- 
er people next year. 

Mining, which now provides about 
817,000 jobs, is expected to employ 
about 790,000 in the first half of 1954. 

The building trades and other con- 
struction, employing about 2.5 million at 
present, may have positions for only 2.3 
million. Residential building has been 
slackening for several months. 

Jobs for truck drivers, railroad workers 
and others in transportation and utilities 
may drop from 4.3 million to 4.1 million. 

Wholesalers and stores are likely to 
pare their pay rolls whenever sales drop 


More People Claiming Unemployment Benefits 










new claims were filed by . . . . . . . 816,000 jobless 


new claims were filed by . . . . . . 1,069,000 jobless 


Last year 697,000 claimants had been out of work a 


This year 825,000 claimants had been out of work a 
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agencies are expanding. Such openings 
will balance off the cut in federal pay 
rolls. 

Military ranks, on the other hand, will 
absorb less man power, barring a major 
switch in defense plans. Present think- 
ing points to 3.3 million, or fewer, men 
in uniform at mid-1954, compared with 
about 3.4 million at present. 

New data on unemployment insur- 
ance show that job trouble already is 
developing. These figures, compiled by 
the Labor Department, indicate what is 
happening to people who are entitled, 
when out of work, to get weekly pay- 
ments from the States to tide them over. 
About two thirds of all civilian workers 
are covered by this insurance. 

The current trend in claims has officials 
worried. This year, it seems, is not fol- 
lowing the usual pattern. 
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. - - Claims of jobless 
already are rising 


In most postwar years, the number of 
people each week who report that they 
are newly unemployed has tended to 
decline in late summer. Last year, for 
example, this group dropped from 179,- 
000 in the week ended August 16, to 
122,000 in the week ended Septem- 
ber 20. 

This year claims went up, instead of 
down—from 174,000 to 187,000. 

The total of new claims in the six- 
week period this year was 31 per cent 
greater than last year, as the chart on 
page 82 indicates. 

State-by-State figures, that are avail- 
able through September 12, suggest 
where the big changes are taking place. 

Pennsylvania, with steel, coal and ma- 
chinery industries, got new claims from 
93,405 jobless in the September 12 week, 
compared with 13,144 a year ago. 

Michigan, with its automobile facto- 
ries, had almost half again as many 
claims as last year in the September 12 
week. 

Slowdowns in farm machinery and 
metal fabricating were blamed for higher 
unemployment claims in Tennessee. 

Layoffs. in textiles, shoes and garments 
brought higher claims in New England 
and some States along the Southeastern 
seaboard. The revival in these soft-goods 
industries, which got under way about 
this time last year, may be about over, 
these figures suggest, 

Some farm States, including Vermont, 
Minnesota and Kansas, also heard from 
a larger number of jobless compared with 
a year ago. The drop in farm income 
may be cutting into trade. 

Thus, the troubles that have been felt 
by farmers and industries seem at last 
to be throwing men out of work. For 
some time, companies have been cutting 
down on overtime, using employes fewer 
hours each week, but keeping as many as 
before on their pay rolls. 

Now, instead of just losing extra pay, 
some workers are losing jobs, having to 
fall back on State unemployment checks, 
which they can get for not more than a 
few months. 

Yet the prospect for most, if they really 
want work, is not too bleak. With the 
normal turnover at a time when jobs are 
still near record levels, openings turn up 
' after a wait. 

Competition for these openings is go- 
ing to get keener, as the number of ap- 
Plicants increases. Waits will be longer. 
But, even with unemployment at three or 
four million, job opportunities will be 
good—as good, in the view of many econ- 
omists and business leaders, as can be 
expected over the long run. 
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of cars in which shipments arrive. 


Some don’t, however. They leave cars cluttered 
with dunnage, lumber and other bracing materials, 
steel strapping, paper, damaged cartons and all sorts 
of rubbish and dirt. These are the people whose 
cooperation Johnny Careful is asking, on behalf of 
the Railways, the Shippers Advisory Boards and the 


Public. 


Railroads themselves aren’t always perfect house- 
keepers. Too often, they leave stuff in cars, after 
receivers have neglected to remove it. But the roads 
are doing better and better to provide really clean 


cars. 


Big New Job for Johnny Careful 


Johnny, you remember, is the Big Boss each April 
of Perfect Shipping Month, dedicated to proper pack- 
aging, labeling and loading freight. Now he heads 
a new campaign for completely clean unloading. 

To clean debris out of cars costs U. S. railroads 
over $100,000,000 a year. And the annual cost 


to shippers and railways in time lost is even 


more appalling: 24,000,000 Freight Car Days. 
That means the average of three days, required 
to move each dirty car to a “cleaning track,” 


clean it and switch it back, totals the 
equivalent of keeping 24,000,000 cars 
out of service one day apiece. 

All this useless waste of time and 
money can be avoided by 


CLEAN UNLOADING of EVERY CAR 


“The 


That is the appeal of Johnny Careful and the 
M. & St. L. Railway to All Receivers of Railroad 
Freight. Most of them do—cleaning everything out 







JOWWNY CAREFUL 
SAYS: 
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RULE BY STRIKE—A CASE HISTORY 


Communists or Racketeers at Joppa, Ill.2 


Why have there been 175 
strikes during the construction of 
one atomic plant and its badly 
needed power stations? 

Suspicions point to Communist 
activity, but evidence is lacking. 
Racketeers, trying to force their 
way in, are blamed by some AFL 
officials. Strikers themselves say 
it’s neither. 

Here’s an on-the-ground look 
at a major labor mystery. 


JOPPA, ILL. 


A labor mystery story that has 
national implications now is coming 
to a crisis stage here in the “Little 
Egypt” area along the Illinois-Ken- 
tucky border where an 830-million- 
dollar atomic-energy plant is being 
built. 

The mystery is: Who, and what, is be- 
hind the more than 175 strikes that have 
occurred during construction of the Pa- 
ducah, Ky., gaseous-diffusion plant and 
two near-by power projects? Is some- 
one deliberately trying to hamper the 
atomic-bomb program by delaying com- 
pletion of the huge plant that is to be- 





PICKETS BLOCK ROAD TO JOPPA 








? ee 


UNION LEADER’S HOUSE WAS BOMBED 





Ss 


. . also extortion, crap games, theft 


come a major source of uranium-235 
used in the A-bomb? 

In their search for the answers, Gov- 
ernment officials, contractors and nation- 
al AFL leaders have sought a showdown 
with strikers in the latest of the long series 
of walkouts. Both sides see this as the 
major test that will decide whether AFL 
building-trades unions can enforce their 


. it started with six jobs 
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rules against wildcat strikes on atomic 
projects. If the top AFL leaders win 
here, local unions on other projects will 
think twice before “pulling down the 
works.” 

Theories. One suggested “solution” 
of the mystery at Joppa is that racket- 
eers have muscled in on some of the 
local-union leaders and want a pay-off be- 
fore they end the strikes, Another ver- 
sion is that crooks are trying to resume 
gambling and liquor rackets that re- 
portedly flourished earlier at Joppa and 
Paducah. 

Another theory is that Communists 
have gotten into the unions, are stirring 
up the walkouts in order to delay the 
atomic program. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation last April investigated one 
instance of possible sabotage, when 
steel bars hidden in a coal pile dam- 
aged machinery at Joppa. There also 
has been a suspicion that Communists 
spread rumors about strikes among the 
workmen, to help keep things in turmoil. 

Leaders of the local unions involved, 
however, argue that the strikes are not 
inspired by racketeers or Communists. 
They say that the walkouts stem from 
jurisdictional quarrels among the 14 
craft unions on the project or from man- 
agement-labor disputes. The latest walk- 
out at Joppa is pictured by the strike 
leader as an attempt on his part to give 

(Continued on page 86) 
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runs a mine 


Kennecott’s Chino Mine in New Mexico has 
changed its signal system from a steam whistle 
to two-way radio. 


On the newly installed radio system a mine 
“traffic cop” with a microphone in his hand 
talks to foremen and locomotive engineers 
all over the vast pit. This split-second com- 
munication speeds up operations... makes 
for more efficient mining. 


Kennecott is constantly on the lookout for 
new ways to improve its mass mining meth- 
ods which provide so much of America’s 
copper. 


Kennecott 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 







































































Labor Week 
Racketeering charg 
denied by union... Jop| 
jobs to local residents, to keep outsidey Th 
out. This strike began September 14 at § about 
huge power plant at Joppa, across th origin 
Ohio River from the atomic-energy plang least: 
National AFL officials, on the othe Pt 
hand, flatly deny that the real issue only | 
-that of jobs for local residents. Some gf doing 
ob. \ them charge that racketeers, driven of card 
< \ the Joppa construction site by a new coy WE 
; tractor, are trying to force their way bad Site-. 
d by encouraging a costly strike. The rack Fi 
eteers may expect, this theory goes, thy the ; 
they can compel the contractor to opef, 0 
things up again on the job, in exchangiy 28 
for ending the walkout. The leader gf the 
the strike denies heatedly that racket. food 
eers have any influence in his union. tryin 
. An official of another local union 4 be ¢ 
Joppa, however, recently was_ indicted lega’ 
by a federal grand jury at St. Louis of S°U 
charges of extorting $2,898 from a con yx 
ee 9 tractor on another building job. _ 
Seen one of these lately ? Needed power. The Atomic Energy ‘ise 
Commission has no direct control over Pi 
; the construction project at Joppa, al . 
Few probably have. To the average person, this com- though it sorely the me that Fini 
plex switchboard conceals an electrical mystery behind will be generated there. The power plant, 
each compartment door. now operating two of the six generators) !" 
that are planned for Joppa, is about a pou 
. , — year behind schedule. The plant is bein 
Though often unrecognized, this enclosure of circuit baile for Wlectsic = els , Po ove 
breakers, switching equipment, meters, and instruments set up by five near-by private power I 
is just as fundamental as a plant’s foundation. For here companies. The AEC will buy power rat 
is the nerve center of a plant’s power distribution system. from this plant, will get additional elec J ™ 
Rey Agi i ; tricity from a plant being built by the" 
Not only does this “‘switchgear”’ protect plant and equip- Tennessee Valley Authority near Ps 
ment; it efficiently distributes power through a network ducah. , ; of 
of feeder wires to any point in the plant where electricity Strike troubles at the main Paducah § © 
is used. plant and at TVA’s power plant have § ™ 
just about disappeared in recent months. 
. 7. . Now the big question mark is the steam § ™ 
Switchgear is an I-T-E specialty. Today, as plant plant at Joppa. Will it be ready to supply 
equipment grows larger, stronger, and consumes more its share of power for the atomic plant a § ™ 
power than ever before, I-T-E switchgear plays an in- various units of the latter go into produc J { 
creasingly important role in the drama of American tion? ps 
industry The record at Joppa, however, is 4 ; 
; sorry one. A spokesman for AEC once § * 
described it as having the world’s worst BW 
labor record. At least 60 strikes have oc B® 
I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY curred during the construction phase of 
manufacturers for industry this project. Nearly 2 million man-hours v 
of work were lost at Joppa in about two — ° 
circuit breakers ¢ metal-enclosed switchgear years of construction. The AEC estimates B ™ 
power switching equipment e mechanical rectifiers that about 14 per cent of potential work- i 
electronic components e specialized metal fabrications ing time was lost. Others estimate it as b 
high as 27 per cent. . 
The Joppa project began early in 1951. § S$ 
The first estimate of the project’s total B ! 
cost was 90 million dollars. By October, § J 
1952, the estimate was boosted to 106 
i-T-E CIRC ER co. Philadelphia 30, Pa. million; by June, 1953 it was 131 million 
for the original project. By then, the 


| plans were enlarged to bring in an addi- | 
tional two generators, which brought the | 
| total to about 195 million. 
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. Stoppages boost 
Joppa plant's cost 


The increase of 41 million dollars— 
about 46 per cent—in the cost of the 
original project was blamed, in part at 
least, on the many strikes, on loafing, 
poor workmanship. It was charged that 
only one out of five men on the job was 
doing a full day’s work. Dice games, 
card games, whisky selling reportedly 
were going on openly at the power-plant 
site. 

Finally, the situation got so bad that 
the contracting firm insisted that AFL 
union officials agree to a cleanup. This 
agreement, last February, specified that 
the company’s commissary would sell 
food and soft drinks, that any employe 
trying to sell other food or drinks would 
be discharged. It also promised: “All il- 
legal activities, including violations of 
security regulations, shall be eliminated. 
Persons engaged in activities such as 
stealing and gambling games shall be 
discharged.” 

The agreement, however, apparently 
did not improve the conditions enough. 
Finally, Electric Energy, Inc., the opera- 
iors of the plant, terminated its construc- 
tion contract, as of July 31, 1953. All 
construction workers were fired. A new 
contractor, Bechtel Corporation, took 
over in mid-August. 

Before agreeing to undertake the proj- 
ect, the new contractors met with AFL 
building-union leaders, local and na- 
tional. It was explained that gambling 
and other rackets must be cleared out 
of the construction site; that workers had 
to stop loafing, and the strikes could 
not be tolerated. The national AFL lead- 
ers agreed to enforce a no-strike pledge 
on the job. 

More trouble. When construction was 
resumed at Joppa, things remained peace- 
ful for the first two weeks. Then, on Sep- 
tember 14, trouble began. Bechtel sent 
a telegram to the local office of the AFL 
Iron Workers Union, asking that six iron- 
workers be sent to the plant. The tele- 
gram named the six who were wanted. 

The business agent for the union, 
W. B. Sanders, refused to refer these 
six workers. He sent six others who were 
residents of Joppa and had been on his 
list of unemploved members for some 
time. Mr. Sanders said that the six men 
requested by the company were out- 
siders. The company pointed out that 
they recently had been working in the 
Joppa area. 

When the company declined to accept 
the six substitutes, a union steward 
ordered the 33 ironworkers then on the 
project to quit their jobs. The next day 
the ironworkers picketed the Joppa plant 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


ABOARD a modern train today, your every 
wish and need for comfortable temperature is 
provided for. This important job is handled by 
Robertshaw®-Fulton automatic controls—and it’s 
their dependable performance day and night, 
summer or winter, that assures your travel-time 
comfort and health. 


Ride in first-class coach or Pullman... sleep in 
a bedroom or roomette... enjoy a meal in the 
diner—clean, fresh air maintained at healthful 
temperatures is yours, thanks to Fulton Sylphon 
self-operating controls. Even the hot water sup- 
ply that adds to your comfort while traveling is 
assured by these same reliable controls. 


$e eletean Fil Kchotohan Pulte 


L Go COMPANY 
Robertshaw Thermostat Div. « Grayson Controls Div.« Fulton 
Syiphon Div. - American Thermometer Div. « Anaheim Div. « 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div. « Fielden Instrument Div. 









Thanks to 
Fulton -Syiphon 
Controls - 


YOU RELAX 
in air-conditioned comfort 
summer or winter 








YOU SELECT 
the temperature suitable 
to your comfort 








YOU DINE 
amid spotless plates 
and glassware 














Everywhere, in everything, tem- 
perature control is vital today. 
Perhaps our extensive experi- 
ence can help you solve your 
plant or product temperature 
control problems. We invite the 
use of our engineering service. 
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NATIONAL LOCK 


a 


Manufacturers of Fasteners of All Types 
.--Plus a Host of Other "Daily Use”’ Items 





Whatever materials you work with... whatever your end-products 
may be, NATIONAL LOCK should prove a valuable supplier for your 
company. Long-term experience, extensive plant capacity and skilled 
personnel combine to assure uniform quality and deliveries that are 
consistently dependable. Our facilities will be of service to you. 


WRITE US FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND ESTIMATES 


Screws and Bolts for Wood and Metal Applications @ Stampings... Pressure 
Zinc Die Castings @ Chest Locks... Cabinet Locks... Sash Locks... Fric- 
tion Catches @ Plastics, Thermoplastic and Thermo Setting @ Handles... 
Pulls ... Everything in Shelf Hardware @ Butts and Hinges for the Building 
Trade @ Shackle Locks and Built-in Locks for Schools and Institutions @ Re- 
frigerator and Stove Hardware... Both Standard and Custom @ Extensive 
Line of Kitchen Cabinet Hardware @ Locksets Widely Used in Home Building 
e Authentic Period Furniture Trimmings 


distinctive hardware ...all from ] source 


a P-Wiled, 7 .U ie hele Gieley 17 Ub é 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Local union accuses 
AFL of ‘strikebreaking’ . . . 


gate. There were no signs announcing 
a strike, but the signal was given. No 





construction workers went in that day, 
or on following days. About 530 men 
thus were thrown out of work in a dis. 
pute over hiring of six. 

AFL officials headed by Joseph D, 
Keenan, secretary-treasurer of the Build. 
ing Trades Department, appeared at 
Joppa to demand that the local unions go 
back to work. The AFL told Mr. Sanders 
that the 33 ironworkers who walked of 
the job could not be rehired. 

Mr. Sanders refused to call off the 
picketing. He accused national official 
of strikebreaking with their ban on re. 
hiring the original 33 employes. It was 





—Labor’s League 


AFL'S KEENAN 
. .. thugs at work? 


his contention that the AFL leaders were 
plotting with the contractor to replace 
Joppa residents with outside workers. 

The AFL national officials and spokes- 
men for the contractor denied that any 
attempt was being made to import any 
large number of workers. A few skilled 
men are needed from outside for key 
jobs, they said, but at least 92 per cent 
of the workers were to be hired locally. 

Local leaders of the other AFL craft 
unions signed a statement urging the 
ironworkers to call off their picket line, 
and telling their own members to go 
back to work, However, on the same day, 
according to Mr. Sanders, some of these 
officials paid for a chicken dinner for 
the strikers. 

“They are for us 100 per cent,” Mr. 
Sanders said. “Their national officers are 
cracking down on them, so they issued 
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. . . Bomb shakes home 
of strike director 


the statement. But they are back of us in 
our fight to keep these jobs for our own 








unemployed workers.” 

Mr. Sanders replied to the back-to- 
work order by bringing out hundreds of 
jronworkers on the Paducah atomic proj- 
ect and TVA’s power plant. These new 
strikers joined the picket” line blocking 
the entrance to Joppa. No construction 
workers went in to work, despite national 
orders. Later, Mr. Sanders sent most of 
the men back to the other projects, but 
he continued the picketing at Joppa. 

A bombing added to the tense situa- 
tion last week. A crude bomb was thrown 
into the front yard of Mr. Sanders’s home 
near Paducah, Windows were broken 


Se 


W. B. SANDERS 
... jobs at stake? 





and the foundation damaged, but no 
one was injured. 

A new local union has been set up by 
the Iron Workers Union, to cover the 
Joppa area. Members working at Joppa 
are advised by national officers to trans- 
fer into this new local, but few have 
done so. Mr. Sanders still claims author- 
ity over the Joppa project. 

The national officers of the Iron Work- 
ers Union declared in a statement: “The 
teal issue is whether the Ironworkers’ 
stewards and foremen will be permitted 
to operate illegal crap games, horse trade 
books, whisky rackets and other conces- 
sions on this job. The real issue is 
whether or not the rank and file members 
of Local 595 [Mr. Sanders’s local] will 
be exploited by the favored few and 
forced to pay tribute as a condition of 
employment.” 
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These great American names—and scores of others as well 
known—are part of the Middle South. Industrialists have found 
unusually favorable conditions in the Middle South. Along 
with the area’s natural resources they saw fast-growing domestic 
and world markets. They found dependable, low-cost power and 
natural gas, friendly, cooperative citizens and year ’round 
mild climate. 


That is why industrial leaders like The United States Time 
Corporation, Alexander Smith, Inc. and International Harvester 
Company prosper and develop along with the rapidly growing 
Middle South. They have confidence in its future. 


Look into your future in THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


the Middle South 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or any of 
these business-managed, tax-paying electric 
and gas service companies: 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


e New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 








THE DOLLAR THAT DUYSs more today 


THIS IS A VERY UNUSUAL DOLLAR—for these uses “Ethyl”? antiknock compound to further 
days, anyhow. It’s a dollar that is actually step up octane ratings. 
worth more than it was in 1925. You see, it’s 


So, thanks to America’s progressively man- 
the dollar you use to buy gasoline for your car. ~— d 


aged petroleum industry, you get a bargain 
Here are the facts: every time you drive into your service station 
199 


Be Gasoline prices (exclusive of taxes) are and say, “Fill ’er up! 


only slightly higher than in 1925. 

2. Gasoline has increased tremendously in 

quality. In fact, two gallons of today’s fuel will 
do the work of three gallons of 1925 gasoline. 

h d h t ™ Because Americans have enjoyed a bountiful supply of 
There are good reasons w y you ge such won- petroleum products at low cost for so many years, the 
derful value for your gasoline money. For one average person is likely to take for granted the won- 
thing, U.S. oil companies have spent millions derful service performed by the 2,000,000 men and 

f doll d Senline neee endl Matter euficin women in the U. S. petroleum industry. To give this 
Of Gollars Geveloping ne : 8 splendid record the recognition it truly deserves, this 
processes to produce more and more high octane message is published by 
gasoline. And, practically every oil company 





OIL—at Your Service 





ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17,N. Y., 


manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock compound Fe 
used by refiners to improve gasoline 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Business activity now shows definite signs of slowing down. Here is what 
the Federal Reserve Board finds in surveying business conditions. 

Output of industry rose from July to August but dipped in September. 

Construction activity is pointing downward. Contract awards are off. 

Retail trade lagged in August and dipped further in early September. 

Employment is failing to make the usual seasonal gains. 

What's becoming increasingly clear is that the first half of this year 
marked the peak of the business boom that has been running strong since 1949. 
There is no sign of a real recession yet, but most indicators point down. 














To give you more details on the state of production: 

Steel output dipped from 94 per. cent of capacity in August to 90 per cent 
in the first three weeks of September, but then increased. 

Automobile production is down for both August and September. 

Output of producers' machinery is off, mostly because of a decline in the 
production of farm machinery. Farm market definitely is weaker. 

Television sets, however, are being turned out in larger volume. 

Household-appliance output has been slipping since June. 

Production slowdown is centering among manufacturers of hard goods. The 
FRB index of durable-goods production hit a peak in March at 328 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average. It hasn't recovered from the July vacation period. The 
index is put at 307 for September, compared with 311 for July and August. 























Soft-goods producers are making a better showing. 

Output of soft goods is measured at 197 per cent of 1955-39 for September. 
That's about where it has been since April, except for July vacations. 

' Textile mills failed to make their usual seasonal advance in August and 

did not do quite as well as in August of last year. 

Paper mills, however, increased output substantially from July to August 
and held in September. Output of paper and paperboard often is an index of 
future production trends, since factories order paper in advance for packaging. 














Total industrial production is estimated at 234 per cent of 1935-39 for 
September. That compares with 236 for August, 232 for July, 243 for March. The 
_ rise in over-all production that began after the steel strike last year seems 
to have run its course by March. 


Building industry, too, is becoming a bit less active. 

New construction in August was about 6 per cent below last spring. 

Housing starts dipped from 96,000 in July to 94,000 in August. A year 
ago in August 99,000 new dwelling units were started. 

It looks as though the building boom has skimmed the top, too. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The downward trend is showing up in employment figures as well. 

Employment gains in August were less than usual for the month. 

Lagging employment is found in lumber mills, glass plants, metalworking 
factories, and in the machinery, transport-equipment, clothing, leather and 
rubber industries. Mining industry employs fewer workers than a year ago. 

Construction industry has less employment. than a year ago. 

Public utilities and transportation companies dropped workers in August. 

Stores and other merchandising outlets added fewer workers than usual. 

Government employment continues to drop as federal pay rolls are cut. 

Total employment, considering seasonal trends, was actually smaller in 
August than it was in July. It's the first seasonal decline in over a year. 

















Factory work week gives still another sign of slowdown. It didn't gain in 
August as it usually does, but remained near July's average of 40.4 hours. 

Usual increases in hours worked failed to materialize in lumber, primary 
metals, fabricated metals, machinery and transport-equipment industries. 

Same trend is noted in textile, apparel, rubber and leather industries. 

Indications are that overtime work, at premium wage rates, is slowing. That 
means smaller pay checks for millions of workers. 








Consumer buying also gives some evidence of weakness. 

Retail sales dipped in August, considering seasonal influences. 

September sales at department stores lagged for two weeks behind a year ago, 
then gained 6 per cent in the third week and 3 per cent in the fourth week. 

Retail merchants, nevertheless, are counting on high sales for the year. 
They expect a good Christmas business. 











Expansion in consumer credit, too, is slowing down. 

Installment credit outstanding in August gained 204 million dollars over 
July. That compares with an August gain of 263 million in 1952, 244 million in 
1951, and 456 million in 1950. 

Automobile purchases account for the bulk of the credit expansion. Auto 
paper showed a gain of 159 million dollars for the month. 

On other consumer goods, installment accounts gained only 6 millions. 

Moderate increases also are reported in repair loans and personal loans. 

Total volume of installment debt, however, stays high at more than 21 billion 
dollars. That's 4.3 billions ahead of a year ago. But the trend shows people 
generally are a bit more cautious in their purchasing. 

















Borrowing by business also is less active than usual at this season. 

Bank loans to business firms rose by 710 millions from the end of June to 
mid-September. A year ago for the same period the rise was 949 millions. 

Smaller demand for money is interpreted in some quarters as a sign that 
business houses are not adding to their inventories and may be actually cutting 
them. If this view is correct, and if it continues, it could mean that goods are 
being sold to ultimate consumers faster than they are being produced. 

Inventory figures, however, fail to confirm such a trend. 











New steel-pricing policy mentioned last week is confirmed. U.S. Steel 
and others now will sell either at the mill or on a delivered-price basis. 
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this IDEA from Remington Rand... 


Ld 
may save your business tomorrow 
Fire loss is now climbing rapidly toward 3 million dollars a 
day! This year, a serious fire will hit 1 in every 12 manufac- 
turing firms in the U.S. If fire strikes your business during 
working hours when vital records are in use (as nearly half 
of all fires do) would those records, and your business, 


Your Remington Rand representative can show you over 
200 models of certified insulated equipment for “point-of- 
use” 24 hour-a-day record protection—about the cheapest 


survive? How long would your fire last? 


Here’s an idea that will tell you... quickly, accurately — 


without cost. It’s the BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZ- 
ARD CALCULATOR. In minutes, you'll Know whether you 


permanent insurance that can be bought. And his wealth of 
information and ideas goes far beyond record protection... 
from Kardex Visible Systems through the latest electronic 
methods, punched-card methods, photographic methods... 
and manual methods, too. He has dozens of ideas that save 


have the record protection your business requires, or whether 


time and cut costs for any department ...any type of business. 
you need more and, if so, how much and what type. 


See these ideas demonstrated at your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center today. 


FREE! BUSINESS RECORDS FIRE HAZARD CALCULATOR 


This pocket size, card-type Calculator will tell you what the duration of 


Remington. Fland. 


your fire would be...takes into account popular misconceptions about fire- 
PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


proof buildings, steel files, insurance and safes. For your free copy, call 
Remington Rand in your city or write Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1229, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Ask for SC745. 


Remington Rand 
Safe-File ‘‘60"’ 






















Does the 

BATH PROCESS 
actually 

STRETCH METAL? 







...0f Course 
we do it 
every day ! 





THE BATH PROCESS is unexcelled for controlled stretch- 
ing and forming metal to required contours. This new 
technique of stretch forming has an endless variety of 
applications, chief among which are parts for jet en- 
gines, guided missiles, aircraft framing components, 
truck, trailer and tractor parts and a great many more. 

Advantages? Here are but a few: 

1. The BATH PROCESS forms parts no other machine 
can duplicate. 

2. The saving in time, labor and expensive material is 
often staggering when compared to methods that 
require secondary operations and a number of 
sections welded together. 

3. Compound curves and hard-to-form alloys can be 
worked in a fraction of the time and cost of ma- 
chined castings or forgings and can be held to 
machining tolerances. 


Many manufacturers have used the BATH PROCESS 
and have discovered immediate savings and improved 
product construction. The BATH PROCESS, with its out- 
standing time and money saving advantages is avail- 
able to you. Write TODAY for these FREE Bulletins or 
send prints of your requirements and we'll gladly quote. 


THE CYRIL | 3 TE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS of METAL FORMING MACHINERY 
32350 AURORA ROAD... SOLON, OHIO 
(Located in the Greater Cleveland Area) 


\4__ 


See us at Booth 1603 
National Metal Show 


Oct. 19 thru 23 
Public Auditorium 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Gentlemen: 
Please send without obligating me in any way, your free catalogue on 
Radial Draw Forming Contract Forming 
Cy ""(cr-372) L 

















(CF-740) 
NAME 
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ADDRESS 
city ZONE ____ STATE 
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=\W/e’ve Been Asked; 


ABOUT THE CUTS 
IN FEDERAL JOBS 








© Federal pay roll will stay big 
under present plans. 


® Despite recent cuts, more 
people work for Government 








than before Korean war. 


® About 40,000 more workers 
will be fired. 


Is the Eisenhower Administration 
firing Government workers whole. 
sale? 

No. Pay-roll deductions have been sub. 

stantial, but the number of workers stil] 

is larger than before the Korean war, 


Just how much firing has been done? 
When Mr. Eisenhower took office, the 
federal pay roll was 2,534,900. On Av. 
gust 31, latest date for figures, the pay 
roll stood at 2,429,821. The reduction 
amounts to 105,079, or a little more than 
4 per cent. 


How many more people are still to 
be fired? 

Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Serv. 

ice Commission, says that the schedule 

calls for 75,000 more jobs to be abolished 

by next June 30. That would bring the 

federal pay roll down to about 2,354,900. 


Are cuts going any further than that? 
No reductions beyond the 2,354,900 
have been mentioned. 


How does that pay roll compare with 
past Administrations? 

It’s still larger than in most peacetime 
years. In 1939, before World War II, the 
federal pay roll numbered 887,000. At 
the war peak, in 1943, civilian jobs rose 
to 3 million. In 1950, after the war, the 
Truman Administration brought the nun- 
ber of jobs down to a low of 1.9 million. 
In 1952, at the peak of the Korean war, 
the total rose to 2.6 million. 


Where have most of the reductions 
taken place? 

In the Defense Department. As a matter 
of fact, the armed services account for 
all but a fraction of the cuts in civilian 
employment. Here are the figures: Army, 
43,800; Navy, 34,600; Air Force, 19,800; 
total, 98,200. 


What is the total for other Govern- 
ment agencies? 

Only 6,800. That is the net reduction 

in civilian employment outside of the 

armed services. 
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Do these reductions mean that 105,- 
000 people have been fired and 
75,000 more are going to be fired? 

Not at all. A good deal of the cuts in em- 


| ployment result from resignations, re- 


tirements and death. The Civil Service 
Commission estimates that about half of 
the reductions are made by not filling 
vacancies. That means probably no more 
than 50,000 actually have been fired and 
only about 40,000 remain to be fired. 


How much money will the Govern- 
ment save? 

Chairman Young estimates an annual 
saving of 600 million dollars a year by 
next July. Senator Harry Byrd (Dem.), 
of Virginia, however, casts doubt on this 
estimate. His Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Expenditures figures that 
cuts of 127,000 achieved in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953, saved no 
money at all. Pay-roll costs in that year 
according to the Byrd estimates, rose 
322 millions. 


Why is that? 

The Byrd Committee reports that in- 
creases in pay and amounts due in sepa- 
ration pay to those who left Government 
service added to pay-roll costs. In the 
long run, however, reductions in force 
shocld bring savings in wage and salary 
costs to the Government. 


Have many career Government work- 
ers been fired? 

Spokesmen for the Administration insist 
that not many career workers have lost 
their jobs. Mr. Young reports that, in 
most cases, career people have found 
other jobs and employes with indefinite 
job rights have been let go. 


Where have cuts been heaviest aside 
from the Defense Department? 
Firing has been largest in the Depart- 
ments of State, Labor, Agriculture and 
Commerce, in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, which is being liqui- 
dated, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and the U.S. Information Agency. 


Are most of the discharges taking 
place in Washington? 
No. A relatively small part of the total 
federal pay roll is located in Washington. 
On September 1, for example, the Gov- 
emmment pay roll in Washington amounted 
to 226,900 workers, against 244,678 on 
January 31. That means a cut of 17,778 
jobs in the capital. There are still about 
12,000 more people with Government 
jobs in Washington than on July 31, 1950. 


The Government pay roll actually is to 
stay big. More than three fourths of ci- 
Vilian workers are employed in the De- 
fense Department, Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Veterans’ Administration. 
These functions are not to be curtailed 
much. 
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For the complete facts, write State of Florida, Industrial Development 
Division, 3302B Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Finance Week 








BORROWING WILL BE EASIER 


“Tight money” isn‘t quite so 
tight now. 

Bankers are finding that the 
normal big demand for business 
loans at this time of the year is 
failing to develop. 

Result: Supply of funds on tap 
for loans is getting ahead of de- 
mand. Interest rates are being 
affected. 

It's all adding up to a notice- 
able easing of credit. 


Money is getting plentiful again. 
Funds available for loans are starting 
to build up in the hands of bankers 
and other lenders. Banks here and 
there are laying out the welcome mat 
once more for people who want to 
borrow. 

Signs are multiplying that the official 
policy of “tight money” is being relaxed. 

The supply of money on tap for loans 
is starting to outrun the demand for 
loans. The normal big increase in bank 
loans to business firms, always expected 
at this season of the year, is failing to 
develop. 

Interest rates, as a result, are dropping 
a bit on certain types of credit, following 
a rise that went on for months. 

Money, in other words, is behaving 
the way any other commodity would 
behave under the same circumstances. 
With the supply growing and demand 
slack, the price of money is beginning 
to decline. 

This shading off in interest rates has 
become noticeable mainly in bonds and 
other securities that are bought and sold 
in the open market. The same trend may 
yet show up in the rates that ordinary 
people pay when they borrow. 

Latest signal of what's happening to 
money and credit is found in official ac- 
tions affecting securities of the Federal 
Government. 

U.S. Treasury, taking advantage of a 
more promising market for the securities 
it offers for sale, suddenly cut its rate 
on tax-savings notes. These are the notes 
that big taxpayers, mainly corporations, 
have been buying to earn a return on the 
funds they set aside to meet tax pay- 
ments falling due in 1954. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Treasury Gives Signal With Lower Interest 
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There’s a vital human element affecting any product or process . . . 
the stability and dependability of the men and women doing the 
job. In making plant location decisions, this may well be one of the 
most important elements to consider. 


West Penn Electric’s service area is particularly blessed in this respect. 
For it offers dependable home-town folks that “‘stay put.’ In the 
area’s many small and medium-sized communities, people find the 
environment for pleasant, near-the-job, family living. There’s little 
tendency to migrate from town to town or from job to job, as is the 
case in many large manufacturing centers. This pays off for employers 
in the worker’s incentive to give a day’s work for a day’s pay. 


Consider, too, the fact that in many parts of our service area the 
percentage of female employment is only about half the national 
average. This means a large, untapped labor reserve—available for 
light manufacturing or fabricating operations. 





HELP ON 
PLANT SITE PROBLEMS 


Our Area Development Department will be 
glad to give you more specific information 
about this and other advantages which 
benefit industry in this territory. Ask for our 
“check-list’” which provides a simple way 

of defining your plant site needs. There is no 
charge of course, and you may write in 
confidence. The West Penn Electric Company, 
Room 907, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 





























Monongahela Power Company . The Potomac Edison Company 


. West Penn Power Company 
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‘Tight money’ policy 
is now being reversed 


The Treasury had been selling an issue 
of savings notes paying 2.16 to 2.47 per 
cent, the exact amount depending upon 
how long the note was held by the owner 
before being redeemed. That issue was 
withdrawn, and the Treasury replaced it 
with new notes paying 1.56 to 2.21 per 
cent. The new issue went on sale Octo- 
ber 1. 

The easing of credit that made this 
rate cut possible did not develop by acci- 
dent. It was promoted officially. 

The Federal Reserve System, off and 
on for several months now, has been in 
the market buying short-term Treasury 
bills in considerable amounts. Earlier, 
Federal Reserve had kept hands off, 
letting prices of federal securities decline 
and yields rise. The Reserve System 
pulled out of the market in 1951, start- 
ing a period of rising interest rates and 
“tight money.” 

That situation is being reversed now. 
In its latest period of buying activity, 
which started on August 13, Federal Re- 
serve has bought 271 million dollars’ 
worth of Treasury bills. 

This buying has had two direct effects: 
(1) It has run up the price of Treasury 
bills and pulled the yield down to the 
lowest point since early 1952, and (2) it 
has pumped some new money into the 
market for securities and loans of all 
types. 

The whole atmosphere changed. Se- 
curities all along the line followed Treas- 
ury bills up in price and down in yield. 

The 3% per cent bonds issued by the 
Treasury earlier this year sold below par 
in June. At the end of September, they 
were bringing 102.10. Victory bonds, 
issued just after World War II, moved 
up above 94 after hitting a low of less 
than 90 last June. Corporate and munic- 
ipal bonds firmed in price. 

The whole picture is one that suggests 
the peak in interest rates may have been 
passed for a while. Few think interest 
charges in the period just ahead will 
drop as low as they were during the 
years just after World War II, However, 
official policy, which had the effect of 
pushing rates up until recently, has un- 
dergone quite a change. 

Much has happened, besides the 
deliberate easing by official agencies, to 
change the credit picture. 

Businesses, many of them, have less 
reason to borrow now than at this same 
season in other recent years. Inven- 
tories are high, and many firms are avoid- 
ing building them up more. 

In the face of the fact that present 
capacity in certain lines is not being 

(Continued on page 99) 


How really important is the 











in your business life? 


You've said it yourself many times: “Our busi. 
ness success depends on our cust 'S — our Very 
Important Customers.”* But do your customer 
know how you feel about them? 


More and more successful businessmen are looking 
to Shaw-Barton to help insure their customers 
good will and continued patronage. How? 
Through proved advertising ideas and tools that 
maintain your company name and identity and 
build business friendships for years to come. 
Right now busi are pl ing to show 
tangible appreciation of their customers by means 
of a Christmas “thank you.’ 


Your Shaw-Barton representative can show you 
how to do this effectively with distinctive leather 








pieces from our exclusive line. Invite him in 
when he calls, or write us direct for free brochure 
illustrating newest business gift items in a wide 
range of prices. 


Shaw-Barton 


Calendar & Specialty Advertising 


General Offices and Plant, Coshocton, Ohio 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being re- 
ceived and the. new address 
at which you wish to receive 
copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


DAYSTROM, 


Incorporated: Elizabeth, N. J. 


DIVIDEND MORICE 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on September 22, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable November 16, 1953, to holders of 
record October 27, 1953. 

* Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
DAYSTR 
OM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
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. . . Trend may bring 
easier mortgage loans 


utilized fully, some firms are holding 
back on plans for expansion and improve- 
ments. This affects the demand for loans. 

These are among the reasons why the 
demand for money is failing to measure 
up to expectations. 

All the while, old loans are being paid 
of, and bankers do not always have 


i ready customers for new loans. 


Some banks, as a result, are getting 
interested in Government securities once 
more. As banks buy these securities, 
prices tend to go up. 

If the trend continues, mortgage 
money may ease up too. In a period of 
declining business and layoffs, it may be 
hard to find customers for houses, how- 
ever generous the mortgage terms. 

Federal Reserve, for its part, is mov- 
ing slowly. Officials note that, while bank 
loans are lagging, there remains a sub- 
stantial demand for money through sales 
of corporate and municipal bonds in the 
open market. 

The aim of recent Reserve policy, as 
explained officially, has been to prevent 
a pinch at a time when demand for 
money normally rises. The Reserve Sys- 
tem is not yet going all out for “easy 
money” to head off a setback. There are 
promises that action will be taken as 
necessary. 

Money, in terms of over-all supply, 
actually has remained abundant, despite 
the tightening process applied by of- 
ficial agencies. The chart on page 96 
gives you an idea of what has happened 
to the “money supply”—deposits and cur- 
rency in the hands of businesses and 
individuals. 

In 12 years, from the end of prewar 
1939 to the end of 1952, this “money 
supply” more than trebled, from 63.3 bil- 
lion dollars to 194.8 billion. And money 
continues to expand. The total prob- 
ably will reach 200 billion dollars by 
the end of 1953, and might be a billion 
or two above that. 

Until recently, the Federal Reserve 
has been following a policy of tighter 
credit, intended to head off any sharp 
increase in the “money supply” through 
bank loans. That policy now is being 
moderated. 

A big “money supply” is no guarantee 
of a continuing high level of business ac- 
tivity. What happens is related more to 
the use that is made of money—whether 
it remains active, 

The recent shift in official policy has 
been aimed at keeping a flow of money 
available to those who want to borrow. 
The demand for that money is the thing 
that needs to be watched in the months 
just ahead. 
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How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Best Records Since 1949? 


3 Investment Trusts Favored 


UR new Report on the performance of 27 leading Mutual Funds and 
Investment Trusts over the past 4-year bull market shows that while 

some have recorded gains twice that of the general market, others have 
made a poor showing, gaining only half as much as the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials. This revealing study will help you to rate the management ability 
of the following investment companies: 
Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard 
Fidelity Fund 
Fundamental Inv 
Gen Amer Inv 
Incorporated Inv 
Investors Mut 


Geo Putnam F 
Scudder, Stevens 
Selected Amer 
State St Inv 
Tri-Continent 
US & Foreign 
Wellington Fund 


Lehman Corp 
Loomis-Sayles 
Mass Inv Gro 
Mass Invest 
National Inv 
Pac-Amer Inv 


Adams Express 
Affiliated Fund 
Amer Int Fund 
Boston Fund 
Carriers & Gen 
Comm Inv Tr 
Consol Inv Tr 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company shares should 
have this timely Report. As a guide to new purchases, our Staff selects the 
shares of three companies as currently most attractive. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive without extra charge 
the next four issues of UNITED Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


—— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—- 
UNITED Reports | - Baton 


are backed by 33 years’ ex- | 
perience in counselling Name ...see0s- 
investors. They are used 


en © MN. 64.064 eh edb eeddecesesedeccavecesens 
other advisory service. | 


ACT NOWI! Mail ‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Send A Copy _ 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 














Q 

U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 4 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 3 
Washington 7, D. C. ; 
Please send a free copy of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 

with my compliments to the persons listed below: A 
[] If possible send the October 9, 1953 issue. | 
i 
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WHO NEEDS A 
TANKER 


45 MILES LONG? 


In 1952, the Cities Service tanker fleet trans- 
ported 52,540,000 barrels of crude oil and 
product. To handle that cargo, in one load, 
would have required a Cities Service tanker 
that 

A ridiculous idea? Of course... 
but it provides a graphic illustra- 


was at least forty-five miles long! 


tion of the amount of petroleum 
products moved on water alone, by 
a single company alone, in a single 
year. It paints for the eye a pic- 
ture of part of the tremendous job 


CITIES 


SERVICE 





one oil company, Cities Service, is perform- 
ing in its endeavor to produce, refine and 
market the world’s finest petroleum prod- 
ucts for the American consumer, in quanti- 
ties that permit them to be priced within 
easy reach of every consumer. 
Cities Service is proud to be a 
top member on the team of the 
American petroleum industry... 
today doing the greatest job in 
its history under handicaps 
greater than ever before. 


An important part of the American Oil Scene 














. .- another unique 


MOSINEE industrial paper 


NEW! No other paper like it! Rein- 


forced . . . but NOT laminated . 
Mosinee SCRIMTEX is the answer for 
converters and other manufacturers who 
need tough, reinforced paper but find 
adhesively laminated papers unsuitable. 
Modern SCRIMTEX has tough fibre-glass 
scrim embedded or built in as part of the 
paper itself . . . typical of Mosinee tech- 
nique in creating special papers for many 
industrial functions. 

What do you want paper to do in your 
product or packaging ? 


contact MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


DEPT. U, MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 





is sweetened with pine. Diet or delight 





‘another you’ 
| you completely relaxed. Privately operate -d. 
v 





Breathe new color into your cheeks . 
here at the Gideon where scenery is sun- 
dipped in green and gold, and brisk air 


Turn a new leaf 


on exquisite foods. Walk, ride, do as you 
please all day—z-z-z-z the night Sona 
Now’s the best time to take the Cure 

at the famous Spa Baths where nilions 
of fluttering, penetrating bubbles drive 
away tensions ... troubles ...turn out 
: better than new -—leaving 


e For reservations or free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 





[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN ask employes to sign 
affidavits stating that they are not 
union members in order to get evidence 
that a labor union lacks a majority in 
your plant. The Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals holds that this action by an em. 
ployer, who wanted the evidence for use 
in a State court action against a union, 
did not violate the Taft-Hartley Act, 


* * * 


YOU CAN treat as an ordinary loss, 

for income tax purposes, the sum you 
paid to meet the debts of your insolvent 
corporation, whose obligations you per- 
sonally guaranteed. A Federal District 
Court in Georgia holds that such a loss 
need not be treated as a nonbusiness bad 
debt, deductible only as a_ short-term 
capital loss. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now apply to the Treas. 
ury for a loan under the Defense 
Production Act to expand your plant, 
produce essential materials or develop a 
special process. Authority to make this 
type of loan has been transferred to the 
Treasury from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. To get such a loan, 
you need a certificate from the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


YOU CAN sometimes qualify an ore- 

treating process as a mining opera- 
tion and thereby take a depletion al- 
lowance for tax purposes. The Internal 
Revenue Service rules that a grinding 
and pulverizing operation, needed to sep- 
arate ferrous particles from nonferrous 
particles in low-grade iron ore, qualifies 
as a mining process. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction on the penalty you may 
have to pay to get a mortgage released 
in order to refinance a piece of business 
property. The deduction may be taken 
either in the year of payment or in the 
year that the penalty accrued, depend- 
ing on your method of reporting incomes. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as an executive of 4 

businessmen’s credit —_ association, 


probably prevent a compromise settle- 
ment of some firm’s debts, when the firm, 
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or a partner in it,.is able to meet the 
debts in full. A California appeals court 
holds that an association that took such 
action cannot be sued, because one of 
the organization’s legitimate purposes is 
to block settlements of debt for less 
than the full amount. 


* *% * 


YOU CAN expect to get preferred 

treatment in applying for a small- 
business loan from the Small Business 
Administration if you plan to use the 
money to aid military defense or contrib- 
ute to essential civilian production. That 
isa policy announcement of SBA. 


x* % 


YOU CAN discipline workers who 

walk off the job to attend a union 
meeting in defiance of your orders. The 
General Counsel of the Labor Relations 
Board rules that the union meeting is not 
protected as a lawful strike under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably obtain a tem- 

porary injunction in connection with 
a lawsuit upon the basis of written affi- 
davits filed with the court. The Ninth 
Circuit Court of Appeals rules that oral 
testimony is not necessary for the issu- 
ance of a temporary injunction. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT invite a new union 

to compete with another union that 
already is trying to organize your plant. 
The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals rules 
that this is a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, because an employer must maintain 
a strictly neutral attitude about workers’ 
preferences, even if one union offers bet- 
ter terms than its rival. 


e * * 

YOU CANNOT, in filing the tax re- 

turns of a building and loan associa- 
tion, take a tax deduction on the money 
allocated to undivided profits, which may 
later become available for dividends. The 
Internal Revenue Service rules that this 
allocation cannot be regarded as part of 
a reserve for bad debts, which is de- 
ductible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT conceal the foreign 
origin of important parts used in the 
finished products you sell. The Federal 
Trade Commission so rules in a case in- 
volving heads for sewing machines. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp REPorT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 
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Calact Your 
Eactern Inductrial Cite 


in New Jersey -for 





Don’t overlook the advantages of locating your business in New Jersey 
. . . the state that is the “Crossroads of the East” . . . the hub of rail, 
sea, air and truck transportation. Put yourself in the strategic center of 
America’s largest market with buying power of over 76 billion dollars 
and a third of the nation’s population within overnight truck haul. Be 
Close to more people, more income, more spending power. 


OTHER IMPORTANT NEW JERSEY ADVANTAGES: 


© No State income tax, individual or corporate. No State sales taxes. 
© Productive, skilled labor; excellent management-labor relations. 
© Fine home communities; superior schools; diversified recreation facilities. 


For the complete New Jersey story 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


At your service is New Jersey’s Industrial Development 
Family, a voluntary organization of industry executives, 
State and Local experts who know their localities intimately. 
They will help you find the perfect location for your plant 
or warehouse. 


STATE PROMOTION SECTION 


Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
Dept. 822 ¢ 520 East State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
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A gradual sag in business activity is 
under way, accompanied by a soften- 
ing of interest rates. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods ran 
3.9 per cent below a year ago in the 
week ended September 26. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, are still 
failing to show their normal decline 
for this time of year. They are averag- 
ing about 60,000 per week above a 
year ago. 

The price of steel scrap, often a barom- 
eter of future steel production, fell 
to $31.50 per ton in the week ended 
September 26, down $3.83. It was the 
sharpest decline for any week since 
in 1949. The price is about 30 per 
cent below early August. 

Farm income was given another down- 
ward push in the month ended Septem- 
ber 15 when prices received by farm- 
ers dropped another 1 per cent. The 
level is 18 per cent below the peak of 
February, 1951. 

Retail trade is lagging a bit. Depart- 
ment-store sales averaged about 330 
on the indicator in September, lowest 
for any month this year but April. Re- 
tail sales of autos headed downward in 
September. Furniture and appliance 
sales in August were not keeping up 
with earlier rates. 

New orders received by manufacturers 
fell to 22.8 billion dollars in August, 
5 per cent below July and the smallest 
since August, 1952. Orders for hard 
goods accounted for four fifths of the 
drop, much of it due to cancellation 
of military orders. At 9.8 billion, 
orders for hard goods were down a 
quarter from their high rate of Febru- 
ary. 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








Shipments fell to 25.5 billions, 4 per 
cent below July and the lowest since 
March. Sales were down for metals 
and motor vehicles and for all groups 
of soft goods but paper. 

The order backlog shrank to 67.7 bil- 
lion dollars on September 1, down 2.2 
billion in a single month, 5.3 billion 
below April, 8 billion below the peak 
of last September. 





Market Yields on 
U.S. Government Securities 
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Manufacturers’ inventories rose to 46.2 
billion dollars on September 1, up 400 
million in August, the seventh straight 
increase. 

Retailers are cautious in their inventory 
purchases. Department stores had out- 
standing orders for merchandise equal 
to only 1.7 months’ sales on September 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 





1, against 1.9 on the same date in the 
years 1948-52. Stocks of department 
stores are higher in relation to sale 
than in 1948-52. 

The money market is easing rapidly, 

Bank loans to business fell 260 millions 
at weekly reporting banks in the week 
ended September 23, one of the larges 
weekly declines on record. The rise ip 





loans since midyear has been only , 
quarter as much as in the same period 
of 1952. 

Credit supply was expanded again in 
the week ended September 30 when 
the Federal Reserve Banks bought 50 
million dollars of Treasury bills, their 
fifth straight weekly purchase. 

The yield on Treasury bills sank to 1.63 
per cent in the week ended September 
25, down from 2.33 early in July, 
Long-term Treasury bonds yield 2.92, 
against 3.20 in June. As the top chart 
shows, these declines erase a good part 
of the rise of interest rates under the 
Government’s “hard money” policy. 

Budget policy of the Government, like 
its credit policy, can be changed with- 
out fanfare. Latest plans call for de. 
fense spending to hold at about 40 bil- 
lions in the year ending June 30, 1955. 
The deficit, estimated at 3.8 billions 
for the year ending June 30, 1954, may 
widen in the following year as Govern- 
ment revenues are reduced by lower 
tax rates and a drop in_ business 
activity. 

Government policies to counter de- 
flation will be watched closely in the 
months ahead. Just now it seems that 
only an increase in the rate of Gov- 
ernment spending can prevent some 
downward adjustment in business 
activity. 
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New Coolerator Freezer 
only 32 inches wide... hut hundreds of meals long / 


Fits right in your kitchen, yet holds 445 pounds of food. It costs less per cubic 
foot than any other freezer near its size! Big enough—12.7 cubic feet—for 
you to enjoy all the advantages of a family-sized freezer. Small enough to 
fit where it’s most convenient—in your kitchen. Completely deluxe 
in every detail. Coolerator, a division of IT&T, planned this modern 
freezer to bring more of the wonderful freezer way of life to more people. 
Skill in manufacturing gives you lower cost . . . yet with the same built-in 


quality and performance that have made IT&T a great American trademark. 


oG.f 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


For full information on Coolerator appliances, write to Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minnesota 











This Is the 
Boom Area, 
Expert Says 


A Chicago architect and plz 
ner who executes large; 
“housing cities” said lasg 
that Northern Califor; 
the best poten- ag 
tial of any area 
in the world.” 
But his opin- 
ion, explained 
Jerrold Loeb! . 
is not based on 
his own obser: ; 
vations — al- 
though they 
support it. In- 
stead, it is the 
main conclu- 
* |sion of a com- 
prehensive survey con 
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Jerrold Loebl. 


ducted 
poration by an economic re- 
searcher. 

The corporation, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, is a group 
of about 60 Eastern business- 
men who hired Emanuel Rappa- 
port, a free-lance researcher, to 
make a thorough study of the 
room for growth in the West 
and the need for it. 

Although he preferred not to 
discuss specific results of the 
Loeb] quoted it as de- 
thern California as 

























a gold-mine 
velopment. 
SOUTH LACKS VARIETY 

“Southern California would| 
have a potential, too,” he said, 
“except its economy is too de- 
pendent on the airplane busi- 
ness. If the plane orders were 
cut down it would create an un- 
comfortable imbalance.” 

In Northern California, on 

the other hand, the wider va- 
riety of businesses is econom- 
ically much healthier. 
For this reason, Loeb! said, 
Sacramento — more than the 
Bay Area—is the prize plum in 
the world’s choicest area for 
development. 

That city’s stable economy is 
heavy propor: 
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Industry must establish 
West Coast plants 
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BRANCH INDU 
He said every large industry, 
now centered in the East, will 
be forced to establish branches 
on the West Coast because of 


STRIES 


products to the Western market. 
And because the current pop- 
ulation movement is westward. 
he added, the main areas of 
growth are the logical locations 
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>> Just when American businessmen are dusting off export managers and looking 
for new outlets abroad, world trade seems to be taking a quiet slide-off. 

Four out of five major trading countries confirm the trend. Here's the way 
it looks when you compare first half, 1953, with first half, 1952. 

U.S. commercial exports (excluding military aid) were off 16 per cent. 





Japanese exports were reported down 14% per cente 

British exports Slipped off about 8 per cent. 

Canadian exports showed a decline of 5 per cent. 

German exports, countering the trend, were up 5 per cent. Aggressive Ger-= 
mans made their best gains in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the U.S. 

The Germans, hot after markets, show their ability. German exports are 
concentrated in manufactured and semifinished goods. In this field, the Germans 
are taking over a bigger share of the export market. The British and Japanese 
especially, and the Americans to a lesser degree, feel this competition. 

Lower prices and declining demand for food and raw materials affect U.S. 
and Canadian exports. Germans don't sell so much of these things. 

But no matter how you analyze it, the fact is that the Germans are out- 
pacing the rest in the export field. 

















>> To show you how various U.S. export products have been faring: 

Farm exports in the first half were off 30 per cent, compared with a year 
earlier. Wheat, cotton and edible-oil shipments tumbled sharply. Lower prices 
and rising production outside the U.S. affected these export sales. 

Tobacco exports increased as the British started buying again. But tobacco 
was the only major farm commodity to show an uptrend. 

Last year about 10 per cent of U.S. farm income came from exports. That's 
why there's so much concern about the shrinkage of overseas markets. Attempts 
will be made by Washington to market farm surpluses abroad at world prices. 








>> Commercial exports of other U.S. products (nonagricultural) fell off 9 per 
cent in the first half from the year-earlier level. 

Coal exports showed the sharpest decline in this group--45 per cent. Euro- 
peans need much less U.S. coal, as their own output is running high. 

Iron and steel sales overseas Slipped 22 per cent. This again reflects 
increased production abroad--and especially in Europe. 

Qil-products exports dropped 14 per cent, mainly in lubricating oils. 
European refineries, expanding, are able to meet more of the demand. 

Chemicals were off 12% per cent. Again, more of the needs for chemicals 
are being filled by home industry in Europe and Latin America. 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Textiles slid down 5% per cent. The drop was much more drastic in cotton 
cloth. Here again there's growing competition from home industry in places like 
Latin America. Besides, recovery from the 1951-52 recession (world wide) in 
textiles seems to be pretty slow. India, Britain and Japan crowd the world's 
textile markets and make things difficult for American exporters. 

Machinery exports in the first half showed a slight gain. Machine tools 
and electrical equipment were up. But construction machinery, engines, agri- 
cultural machinery and tractors were off. Machinery exporters run into very 
heavy German, British and other European competition. Americans often lose or- 
ders because they can't meet competitors’ prices, delivery dates or credit terms. 

Automotive exports were off 11 per cent. Most of this was in trucks. The 
export market is pretty important to U.S. truck makers. Nearly 11 per cent of 
their output has been going overseas. 

All in all, the recent showing in U.S. commercial exports is not too en- 
couraging. It's a record many an American businessman is pondering as he worries 
about sales trends on the home market. 

















>> Salient factors in this recent experience of U.S. exporters are these: 

Production is growing in many other countries. Foreigners are meeting more 
of their needs from their own factories and farms. Self-sufficiency, on the 
rise, is to make selling to these countries harder. 

Underdeveloped countries, too, are buying cautiously. Their export earn- 
ings have slumped as raw-material prices declined. They want plenty of capital 
goods. But their actual buying of heavy goods is largely conditioned by the out- 
Side loans they can get. U.S. makers of capital goods are stepping up sales 
efforts in underdeveloped areas, since Europe no longer is much of a buyer. 

Import curbs and dollar shortages continue to be annoying hurdles for 
American exporters. However, the net outflow of gold and dollars from the U.S. 
is slowly easing these problems. 

Competition in export markets now is the keenest since prewar days. This 
is true particularly in heavy goods and textiles. German, British and Japanese 
producers are out to grab every sale they can get. 











To meet this competition, American exporters probably can speed up their 
delivery dates (especially if domestic orders fall off). They also will have 
to shade prices to get business in many export markets. But they are not ina 
good position to offer as easy credit terms as their competitors. 





>> This matter of export credit is becoming pretty crucial for many U.S. ex- 
porters. And they are talking a lot about it. Here's the rub: 

European exporters and banks have been in the export game longer than the 
Americans and traditionally grant longer credit terms. 

European governments in the last year or two have been giving various types 
of assistance to exporters. These include subsidies, tax rebates and guarantees 
against export credit risks to specific exporters. 

The U.S. Government does not give this extensive kind of backstopping to 
exporters. U.S. commercial banks fight shy of extending long-term credit on 
export deals. Some exporters now are suggesting that the Export-Import Bank get 
more into this field or that another export-banking institution be set up with 
the chief function of extending longer-term credit. 

You will be hearing more about this as the export race speeds up. 
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NEW POLICY 
ON ELECTRIC POWER 


[Continued from page 66] 


and see other projects will be going the same way. Could you 
comment on the other projects? 

A I should be delighted to. We haven't betrayed anybody. 
Congress has never authorized the Hells Canyon project. In 
fact, Democratic Congresses turned down the: project. I am 
also labeled by some of the opposition as head of the give- 
away program. As Hells Canyon was not authorized by Con- 
gress, we had nothing to give away in any event. Let me 
make one thing clear, if we give away anything, we are 
going to give it back to the people where it belongs, not to 
a bunch of bureaucrats in Washington. 


WHO REPRESENTS ‘THE PEOPLE’? 


Q Whom do the bureaucrats represent? They think they 
represent the people—— 

A That’s what they think. 

Q Who owns the Idaho Power Company? 

A The people. That is, the stockholders, and I understand 
one of the largest stockholders is an Eastern college endow- 
ment fund. 

Q Who are some of the other stockholders? 

A I don’t know. ; 

Q It has been charged that it has been owned entirely by 
the Northeastern parts of the United States, whereas you em- 
phasize local development and local initiative. Is that true? 

A No, it is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Maine, but that certainly doesn’t restrict its ownership to 
stockholders in any particular region of the nation. 

Back when I was a youngster I was told that people were 
not condemned because they were successful—that is, if you 
are big and honest, it is all right, but the sentiment seems to 
be in the minds of some persons that if you are big and at 
the same time successful, you must be a crook. 

Q Aren’t private companies also government regulated? 

A Yes, by the States. In 1947 the Idaho Power Company 
came to the Oregon Legislature, of which I was a member, 
and wanted us to change our public-utility law to permit con- 
struction of a dam in the Snake River. I was one of the three 
Senators in the State of Oregon who voted against the Idaho 
Power Company. Some critics have forgotten that. 

Q Of course, aren't there a great many of them thinking 
interms of those companies which were big but not honest? 

A That’s right. The power companies in days gone by 
brought this thing upon themselves—like the big holding com- 
panies. Many of the people out in Oregon lost all of their 
money through the utility holding company. 

The operating company idea is O.K. I am not one of those 


who subscribe to a monopoly on the part of any electric com- 
pany, whether it is a private company or a federal agency. 
But let’s get back to this stockholder’s business. I think it 
doesn’t make any difference whether the stockholders live in 
Texas or Oregon or anywhere. They are still American citi- 
zens and they have a right to invest their money where they 
please. It happens, as I said before, that the Idaho Power 
Company is incorporated in Maine. So what! Maine is part of 
the United States. There are many stockholders of the Idaho 
Power Company in the Northwest. It has been a very well 
managed company. The stock had a possibility of deprecia- 
tion over the years, but it has been a very successful cor- 
poration. 

Q Also it has never been in a holding-company group? 

A I believe that’s right. Some people came out of the 
holding-company groups with black eyes when they were 
dissolved. Some of them were a total loss. It was a very 
bad situation. 

Q Now if the Idaho Power Company develops Hells Can- 
yon, how will the power be distributed? 

A That hasn’t been decided. 

Q Will the company itself decide that? 

A Normally they would be expected to sell it through 
their regular lines in southern Idaho. The Governor of Oregon 
has said he wants some of that power sent westward into 
Oregon. The Snake River runs between Oregon and Idaho. It 
is possible something will be worked out like the Northwest 
Pool, some of the power generated going into the power pool 
for sale in the region. The Federal Power Commission can 
direct distribution if it sees fit. We urged the FPC, if a permit 
is issued, to require the Idaho Power Company to inter- 
connect and operate with the Northwest Power Pool. I don’t 
know until this has been worked out. 


ELECTRICITY FOR FARMS— 


Q In those power pools does the Rural Electrification 
Administration draw power? 

A Yes. In the last report I saw the State of Oregon was 
third in the nation for rural electrification. I believe Connecti- 
cut was first. 

Q You are not trying then to limit necessarily the develop- 
ment of rural electrification? 

A Oh, no. ; 

Q What about these rumors of wrecking the rural-electri- 
fication program? 

A The answer to that question can be found in the state- 
ments of the national master of the Grange and the president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. They see no ill 
effect on rural electrification by our policy and, in fact, expect 
improvements to come to REA. 

Q Are you expanding the REA? 

A That is not my affair. You see, that concerns the people 
from whom they borrowed the money to expand. It isn’t 
under our jurisdiction; it is under the Department of Agri- 
culture. We are tied in with them by the fact that we 
could, I suppose, be unfriendly and obstruct their obtain- 
ing electricity, something we have not the slightest desire 
to do. 

Q You can cut off their power? 

A We would be silly to do that. 

Q If you favor private, as against public, power transmis- 
sion, is that going to help or hurt REA? 

A I don’t think it will change the picture because REA’s 

(Continued on next page) 
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Interview: 


.. ‘I don’t think Government should build steam plants’ 


are well established, but they have their lines and will con- 
tinue to have them. 

Q Don't they buy private power, too? 

A It depends on the location. Now they don’t necessarily 
buy direct from any Government agency. They may buy 
from a public utility in my State or they may buy from a 
privately owned utility. Of course, if we were out to cut the 
throats of the REA, we would be in a position to do so. But, 
again, there is no such desire on the part of anyone in this 
Administration to do so. 

You see, REA’s, in my opinion, are very necessary because 
in the first place the distribution of power is very expensive 
in sparsely settled areas. At my home in Salem, my total 
power bill is only about $8 a month, and we have about every- 
thing electrical that we can use in the house. Now, in the be- 
ginning, the private power companies may have been a little 
tough in extending lines out to the rural users, and the 
REA’s were created to help subsidize these lines because the 
farmer needs electricity very badly. As a matter of fact, to- 
day most of the farms of the United States are electrified, 
but it is an expensive operation to set up when there are only 
a few customers on a long line. 


COMPETITION VS. MONOPOLY— 


Q In the monopoly picture where the utility company 
constructs three or four dams in an area, what is its compe- 
tition? If you don’t want the Federal Government or any 
power company to have a monopoly, just what is the compe- 
tition situation? 

A There again it is so different in different areas. Take the 
Bonneville power pool that I mentioned. We throw all the 
power into the pool and distribute it out of the pool. If you 
go down to southern Oregon, the California-Oregon Power 
Company has no competition. It is alone in its field. It is 
regulated by the State of Oregon and the State of California 
and it has developed all its own generating facilities. 

The State of California with 12 million people has had a 
tremendous growth in the past decade and most of its indus- 
try has been developed through private enterprise. 

There is a big federal dam, of course—the Shasta Dam in 
the Central Valley. The Central Valley Project develops all 
the irrigation dams for the great agriculture area of California 
and produces power as a side line. The bulk of California 
power was developed by private utilities. 

Q Do you have steam plants as well in the Northwest 
to supplement the hydro power? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think the Federal Government should build 
steam plants? 

A No, I do not. 

Q They have done that in the Tennessee Valley. 

A That's a total monopoly of the Tennessee Valley. Now 
when you build a hydro plant for an area, suppose your ca- 
pacity will be 10 million kilowatts. It may be very expensive. 
You might have a peak where it might be 12 million kilo- 
watts. It could be very expensive to build that plant to obtain 
those extra 2 million kilowatts which would not be used 
very often. 

You could build steam plants to bring up this power to 
your power for much less capital investment, but the cost of 
operation would be greater than the other way. But so what? 
You just run it a few hours at a time. 


So it’s cheaper from a capital-investment standpoint to in. 
vest in steam. I don’t think the Federal Government should 
build these steam plants, however, because they are going 
into the total power business, such as in the TVA. 

Q Is that question a live question in places other than 
the Tennessee Valley? 

A Oh, yes. The Federal Government in the past has 
wanted to build a steam plant in the Northwest. 

Q Do you think this Administration ought to turn some of 
the TVA over to a private utility? 

A That is out of my province but I don’t think so. I have 
been over TVA. I was there at the Governors’ Conference a 
couple of years ago. I have flown over it and looked over it 
and I have listened to many statements about it. It is a beav- 
tiful project and if the people in that area want it, it is none 
of my worry. As a policy of the present Administration, I am 
sure we will not try to expand that theory to some other part 
of the country. 

Q You would not favor a similar setup for the Missouri 
Basin? 

A I should say not. Down in the Tennessee Valley some of 
the people will tell you what a wonderful thing it would be 
if other areas had TVA’s. Most of the people there I’ve 
talked to are very happy about TVA. Some are very bitter. 
I am not in sympathy with the “authority” idea. I am op- 
posed to it as a basic philosophy of Government. 

At the time TVA was created the land had been pretty 
well farmed for years, and was a bit down at the heels, and 
TVA seemed like a wonderful opportunity to revive agricul- 
ture and at the same time develop an industrial economy 
with public power. 


Avoiding Public-Private Competition 


© When they went into this steam-pow-r pelicy down 
there, do you think that was not good policy? 

A Then you are in direct competition with private enter- 
prise because you have a complete setup for power. The way 
it is run in the Bonneville Power Administration vou are sup- 
plementing the difference. 

Q In an area like the Tennessee Valley, what do you do? 
You set up this enormous project down there and pretty soon 
you find out it isn’t enough. Well, at that point, what can 
the Government do except to continue to expand his project? 
Is there any point where Government can quit and private 
power can come in? 

A I think so. In that case on the fringe area private enter- 
prise ought to, but private enterprise will not, go into the 
middle of Tennessee. It could not compete. It could move in 
on the fringe area. 

Q Couldn't they have provided the steam power down 
there? 

A Yes, and they could today. I am not positive but I don't 
think there are any more hydro plants available down there. 
But if they stop right here at, say, this line, and private en- 
terprise comes up to that line, why there would be no com- 
petition within or without, but TVA could reach out and say, 
“We don’t want any private enterprise out here on the fringe 
either.” 

Q You also have to know where the Government is going 
to stop, don’t you? 

A Sure. Private enterprise must know in order to invest 
millions of dollars in hydroelectric plants or steam plants. If 
they need to be amortized over a period of 15 or 20 years, 
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they must know what kind of Government they are dealing 
with. If the Government is trying to put them out of business, 
then they are not going to put their money into it. I wouldn't 
either. 


SOLVING POWER SHORTAGES— 


Q If it is expensive right now for the Government to invest 
in more public-dam projects in the Northwest, how is that 
power shortage up there going to be corrected? 

A At the present time—well, I punched a button the other 
day on a dam up on the Santiam River; that is the Detroit 
Dam which was built by the Army Engineers as part of a 
food-control program for the Willamette River Basin. I was 
head of the committee that sponsored that project in 1935. 
It will produce 100,000 kilowatts of power. There is another 
one now under construction just below the Detroit Dam. It is 
known as Big Cliff. There are several other dams now in op- 
eration in the Willamette Basin. In the near future we will 
be in pretty good shape in that area, from a flood-control 
standpoint, and we will also have a sizable block of power 
coming from those dams. Of course, the progress in all these 
construction programs is contingent upon the amount of 
money Congress appropriates each year to carry on this work. 

Now, in 1960 we will be faced with a severe shortage if 
we do not have some new starts in construction. It requires 
about five years to build a multiple-purpose dam. It cannot 
be done any faster. It takes over two years to pour the con- 
crete 24 hours a day even without refrigeration to cool the 
concrete. : 

In the meantime, if we could set up a program where 
everybody knows what we are planning, then private enter- 
prise could go out and build some of these dams. Even today 
sme of the public-utility districts in the State of Washington 
ae doing this. 

Q What is the public-utility district, or “P.U.D.” as it is 
sometimes called? 

A A public-utility district is a public-ownership operation 
wually in a rural area and within the boundaries of a county. 

Going back for a moment to the question of power genera- 
tion, it is my own belief that it will be necessary for the 
Federal Government to start a new dam to generate power 
in the Northwest just as soon as we are able financially to 
do it. 

At the moment, the stress is on balancing the budget, but, 
just as soon as we see better days ahead, we must be ready to 
get to work on a big storage dam up the river. I speak of the 
Columbia. It will be a dam that will have 4 million acre-feet 
of storage and will add 1 million kilowatts to the existing 
dams downstream. That is, as the water supply remains con- 
sant, there will be fewer ups and downs in power gen- 
eration. 

If you have good water storage upriver, this water can be 
rleased during the dry season and keep the generators go- 
ing at the downstream plants. If you concentrate on the 
storage on the Columbia River rather than the Snake River, 
you will firm up the power at Chief Joseph Dam and Grand 
Coulee Dam, as well as the dams downstream. So we must 
ave, in order to make this investment pay out the best, suf- 
ficient storage upstream. Everybody agrees to that. 

Q So that by 1960 you will have a bad power shortage in 
he Northwest unless the Administration balances the budget 
pretty soon? 
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_. + ‘In 1960 we could face a severe shortage of power’ 


A Well, we're expecting some of the local people to bear 
some of the load. We might start a new dam in 1955. We are 
now out of the dam-construction business. We have some 
appropriations this year and included in them is 3 million 
dollars for planning money, which is very essential because 
all of these projects must last a long time and they must be 
properly planned to get the greatest benefit. Supposing con- 
ditions should change. Supposing the federal budget is bal- 
anced and we have peace for a change—why, we'd be look- 
ing for some Government projects right away. If you have all 
these projects all laid out, you can start letting contracts on 
them immediately. You can’t wait for that time to come, and 
then plan, or else you will be raking leaves. 

Q What about the areas of the country other than the 
Northwest? Do these conditions exist in other places, or is 
that the really big hydroelectric area? 

A That is the big hydroelectric area because the Columbia 
River is the hydro river of America. 

Q What about the St. Lawrence? Is that in your bailiwick? 

A No. There is the Niagara, of course. Congress must de- 
cide, due to its treaty with Canada, how power is to be gen- 
erated and by whom on the Niagara River. 

Q Don't you have a problem on the Colorado River? 

A Very much so. 

Q And are you interested in that fight for water between 
Arizona and California? 

A [| am neutral. 

Q It’s a Bureau of Reclamation dam that Arizona wants 
built, isn’t it? 

A Yes, but that’s in the courts, out of my jurisdiction. 

Q How much are you spending on new dams and new 
lines in this fiscal year? 

A To present a complete picture, it’s necessary to show 
four figures. The total money appropriated by Congress for 
construction of dams, both new and presently under construc- 
tion, is $45,900,000. Of this figure, $5,640,000 will be obli- 
gated for new dams. For transmission lines, Congress appro- 
priated $39,228,519 of new money. Of this amount, $4,394,- 
000 is for new lines. 


PROBLEM OF OIL LANDS— 


Q Are you “giving away” anything, any projects, at the 
Grand Coulee or at Bonneville? 

A My name is Doug McKay—I don’t “give away.” 

Q What is this impression going around that you are giv- 
ing things away? 

A Well, in the first place, it was argued because of the 
controversy over the submerged oil lands. 

Q Was that in your bailiwick? 

A Yes, because outside the historic limits of the States the 
land will be leased by the Department of the Interior. Inside 
the historic limits, the States will have control of these oil 
lands. To me, that isn’t a “giveaway.” That is restoration to 
the States that originally owned them. 

Do you know, when we came into the union—my State was 
admitted in 1859—the description of the State was to follow 
from the south boundary along the coast line, three miles out, 
to the south side of the channel of the Columbia River and 
then eastward. All the water in the navigable streams was 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the land 
underneath belonged to the States, and -we believe that the 

(Continued on next page) 
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--- ‘Oil reserves aren’t worth a dime in the ground’ 


land under the sea out to our three-mile limit belongs to the 
State of Oregon. 

Q Was that stated specifically? 

A Sure. The State of Oregon gets 10 cents for every yard 
of gravel dredged out of those rivers. 

Q Out three miles? 

A I was speaking within the boundary of the State. We 
have nothing to dredge out in the sea. California has oil. 

Now, I say, if we should strike oil off the Oregon coast line, 
that is State property. That doesn’t belong to the Federal 
Government. Not long ago 47 of the 48 State attorneys gen- 
eral of the nation agreed with the philosophy that this Ad- 
ministration has put forth. 

Q Who was the 48th—the dissenter? 

A Arizona, I believe. The opposition immediately hollered 
“giveaway—you are giving away the treasures of the United 
States.” And sometimes the impression was out that we were 
giving them away to the oil companies. Well, I think that the 
State governments are just as honest and just as capable as 
the Federal Government in making leases with these oil 
companies. 

Q You have a lot of public lands, too, don’t you? 

A About 200 million acres in the continental United States 
and about 300 million in Alaska. 

Q They are valuable? 

A Some of them. 

Q If oil is found under them, do you give that to the 
public? How do you develop oil in the public lands? 

A We develop oil by signing a lease to a prospector and, 
of course, that’s a wildcat and they want as much land under 
lease as possible so that, if they happen to hit, they have the 
blue chips. 

Q Doesn't the Navy have some oil facilities in Alaska? 

A They have some oil reserves up there. Now, maybe the 
Navy doesn’t want to handle this thing out on the continental 
shelf. They wanted to turn it over to Interior. Here’s one 
thing some people forget. They talk about the reserves—the 
oil for the protection of the nation. Reserves aren’t worth a 
dime down there—I mean, down in the ground—unless they’ve 
been developed by somebody. You can’t go out and simply 
turn on a spigot and get oil. You have to drill about 10 wells 
to get one. Somebody must go out and gamble with his 
money to tap these ground reserves. 

Q Do we have some reserves on public lands that are not 
actually being tapped? 

A Oh, I think so. Of course, there are many explora- 
tions now all over the country, on State land, federal land 
and private land. Nobody knows just where you'll find oil. 
It takes a great amount of geological work and it takes some 
gambling. 


RECLAIMING DRY LAND— 


Q Getting back to this business of reclamation, doesn’t 
the cost of irrigating the land come to a good deal more 
than the farmer will ever pay back on fees for the water? 

A We don't want to promote projects where the cost of 
irrigation is too burdensome, but the time might come when 
you will pay a lot of money for land because, when you are 
hungry, you will pay anything for a ham sandwich. In ir- 
rigation we should look at the project. When it comes down 
to creating an irrigation project for $12,000 an acre, that’s 
out. 
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Q Almost all the projects in recent years have had to ge 
special authorization from Congress, haven’t they? 

A Well, they are subsidized by the sale of power. I'll tel 
you about a little project that was built some years ago 
the Snake River. That dam cost only 18 million dollars. That 
was 25 or 30 years ago. That’s in the largest cattle county 
in the State of Oregon. There are 80,000 cattle there nov, 
When that dam was built, the land was worth $5 to $10 a 
acre and was covered with sagebrush. Today it is worth $50) 





or $600 an acre. It is fantastic the things you can do with that 
land. It is fantastic what water will do for dry land. 

Q How do they pay for water? 

A They are supposed to pay out in 50 years. 

Q Pay out of what? How are the costs allocated in th 
first place? Isn’t that an entirely arbitrary allocation cos 
in the project? 

A This is a thing that needs to be uniform. The Army 
Engineers have one way. We have another way. In fact, | 
believe that the whole water pool of the United States should 
be revised and brought up to date. I had a meeting with the 
Army Engineers just recently, to discuss some of the things in 
which we are mutually interested and to try to bring abouta 
better system of this cost accounting. There is no question 
about it—a great many of these irrigation projects must be 
subsidized. In the over-all project on a multiple-purpose dam 
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the sale of power pays for the irrigation, the part that the 
farmer cannot pay back. 


Cheap Power for the Farmer 


Q The farmer gets very cheap power from the powe 
projects to irrigate, too, doesn’t he? 

A Yes, of course, that is subject to revision. One of the 
clauses of the power policy—our power policy—is that we 
refigure these costs carefully, not later than every five years. 
We want to keep up with changing conditions. We should 
continue to revise our power policy as conditions change 
and keep it on an actual business basis and not on a Santa 
Claus basis. 

Q So as to keep them competitive you mean? 

A No, so that you can pay off your projects. You wouldnt 
go into the power business and not make money on it, would 
you? The Government should not go into the power busines 
and make the taxpayers pay for it. 

Q Have any reclamation projects ever paid out? Has the 
Federal Government ever gotten its money back? 

A I think so. The Reclamation Act was started in 1902. It 
would be a very small percentage. 

Q Somebody got his money out of it on your projects if 
the price of land has gone from $5 to $500 an acre— 

A In that case the Federal Government has gotten its 
returns in income tax alone. 

Q Who got the money for the land? 

A When they got it, they homesteaded it and they had 
to pay for water rights, and the payment rights over 50 
years will reimburse the Government for the amount of 
the investment. That was a natural. But that was on a 
rising market. On a declining market, conditions might not 
be so good. 

The theory is that the water users shall pay for this water 
and on that basis amortize the project. It is true that some 
of these have gone sour. 

Q What happens at the end of 50 years when the project 
is fully amortized? 
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,.- ‘The national parks are big business’ 


A That is something that is going to have to be decided. 
There again I say that Congress must take a first look at the 
entire water policy of the United States and in writing a new 
modern water policy lay down some very definite ground 
rules. 

Q Water is getting more valuable, isn’t it? 

A Yes, there is saline water. Now that is only changing 
sea water to fresh water. We are now trying to do that out in 
California to obtain water for domestic purposes. The Navy 
can do it, but it is an expensive procedure. Then there is 
brackish water. We are also experimenting to produce pure 
water from brackish water. Water, you see, is very important 
to industry. The manufacturers of synthetics all along the 
East Coast and in the Middle West are very much interested 
in these experiments. 

Q What is the status of this project? 

A We are working on it continually. It is under my per- 
sonal supervision. We have a staff assigned to it. Our experi- 
ments are co-ordinated with work in many of the institutions 
of research in the United States, including colleges, founda- 
tions and industry. 

Q You are making progress? 

A I think so. I hope so. 

Q What do you mean by brackish water? Just what are 
you trying to do in this? 

A In the brackish water we take the minerals out of it, or 
any other harmful ingredients, and make it available by a 
process cheap enough so industry can use it for industrial 
purposes. Take the paper business, for instance. The pulp 
business requires a tremendous amount of water, and, as I 
said before, the synthetic industries need a lot of water. It is a 
vital thing in industry today. 

Q Will that solve the water problem? 

A It would help. Of course, my Department is largely a 
department of natural resources, which we must conserve. 
Conservation is not locking up a natural resource and not 
using it. Conservation is the wise use of a natural resource so 
that we have enough to use for today and still have some 
left for posterity. 


Better Yields of Timber 


Q Does that apply to Alaska as well as this country? 

A Oh, yes. The best example is the timber business. We 
are fast approaching in my home State a sustained yield of 
timber. 

Q On privately owned lands? 

A Both. The three States that seeded the most in forests 
lat year are Georgia, Oregon and New York. You will find 
extensive tree farms all over the nation today, where only a 
few years ago there was only logged-off lands. 

Q You mean more than they used? 

A No. That is the highest amount of land seeded. Each 
State seeded more than 40,000 acres. Not more than they 
wed, but 40,000 acres were planted with trees last year in 
each of those States. In the South these tree farms are largely 
developed by private enterprise. The southern pine grows 
rapidly. It is marketable in 30 years. 

In Oregon we have the largest reforestation project ever 
attempted on the North American continent, and let me say 
we never asked Uncle Sam for a dime. We did it ourselves 
by voting a 10-million-dollar bond issue, which we think is a 
lt of money. We started this project in 1949, the first year 
[was Governor. We were allowed to spend up to $749,000 
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a year. We did not spend that much. Nobody had ever un- 
dertaken such a project as this before so we moved very care- 
fully. We did our seeding with helicopters. 


USE OF FEDERAL PARKS— 


Q Do you think the federal parks ought to be turned over 
to the States? 

A Not necessarily. We have 179 parks and_ national 
monuments in the United States. These are parks of na- 
tional interest. The National Park Service takes over only 
those areas for playgrounds which are considered of na- 
tional interest. The other day I did give away something in 
the State of Washington. I signed an agreement with that 
State to use the shore line of the reservoir below Grand 
Coulee Dam for a State park. The State of Washington must 
use it for that purpose forever, and if it ever violates that 
agreement, the land reverts to the Federal Government. 

We have no plans nor money to develop this area. I took 
the position that, if the State wanted to develop it and could 
finance it, it would be of great benefit to the people, but 
they can’t sell it or do anything else with it except just use 
it for recreational purposes. So I don’t think there is much 
giveaway there. 

Q Those large national parks are being developed now, 
aren't they? 

A Oh, yes. The national parks are big business. Yellowstone 
was the first, and from that time on we have developed quite a 
lot of them, especially in the West. There are parks obtained 
for their scenic attractions. There are others for historical 
values. Recently I dedicated a park in Missouri, the old farm 
of George Washington Carver, the first national monument 
ever erected to a scientist, or to an agriculturist, or to a Negro. 

Q Do the parks pay the cost of their operation? 

A No, we don’t get enough money to do it. 

Q Should you be able to? 

A Well, it is a debatable question. The fees could be 
raised to make them self-sustaining, but a program like that 
would shut out a lot of people from the parks, and that’s the 
last thing we want to do. 

Q Have you raised the fees? 

A We raised the fees for those who use the parks for the 
season. We debated the question—but then raised the fees for 
the people who live near the parks—those who get a season 
ticket. Their rates are up. We didn’t think it advisable to 
raise the fee for the fellow who comes along and goes through 
Yellowstone just once in a year. 

I do think it was a mistake not to have raised the fees five 
years ago, but here we are trying to level off and cut down 
and it is kind of rough to try to raise the fees now. It’s psy- 
chologically wrong, but it will always be a point of debate 
whether the man or woman who uses the parks should pay the 
cost of operation in its entirety. I don’t believe we should 
ever do that. The Federal Government must contribute its 
share of the costs. 

Q Is there a sheaf of public-works projects ready in the 
Interior Department? 

A We have a program looking to the future. It just depends 
on how much money you want to spend. Or better still, how 
much you can afford to spend. 

Q What types are they? 

A All types of reclamation, irrigation, power development 
—all of these things which we have just talked about. 
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UST AMERICA REMAIN under arms for decades to 
come—her youth drafted annually and her troops 
stationed permanently in 49 countries of the world? 

The outlook today is for years and years of tension. 

The Soviet strategy is becoming clear—the Commu- 
nists have not the slightest intention of listening to the 
cringing pleas for “negotiation” which are emanating 
from the various governments of the free world and 
which are being echoed in behalf of the Democratic 
Party here in America by Messrs. Truman, Acheson 
and Stevenson. 

We have said we will never fight unless attacked— 
and the Soviets have no intention of attacking us di- 
rectly. So why shouldn’t they stand pat and continue 
their “cold war’ tactics? They are convinced we are 
begging for peace because we are telling everybody we 
are afraid of war. 

From England and France come recurrent cries for 
“conferences” or “Big Four meetings” to “negotiate” 
a settlement. This implies that the Communists 
really want to make a deal or would honor any future 
agreements when they now are deliberately violating 
existing agreements. In truth, the Communists have 
little to gain from any “negotiation,” as they see it, ex- 
cept to emphasize still more to their own peoples that 
successful Communist propaganda about the H-bomb 
has scared the whole world into submissiveness and 
has seemingly paralyzed all counter-planning. 

Is the free world to sit on its haunches, telling 
everybody, including the enemy, that it is frightened? 
What will happen inside France, Italy, Germany and 
Great Britain if the President of the United States em- 
barks on the dubious adventure of “telling all” to the 
American people—emphasizing in nationwide broad- 
casts what the hydrogen bomb can do to us in America? 
Will not the peoples of Europe then cry out, “O, Com- 
munism, where is thy sting?” Will they not be eager to 
appease the enemy and surrender their principles rath- 
er than face the bombs which our President will be de- 
scribing as something that could do untold damage to 
us but which could even more quickly be dropped on 
European cities? 


There is one thing more horrible than war—a 
living death under slavery. Pacifism, which has always 
been based on an abhorrence of war, has never been the 
answer. Nor is defeatism the answer today. 

The real way to peace—the only way today—lies 
through an alliance with an emancipated people in So- 
viet Russia. It must come through the overthrow of the 


HOW LONG—HOW LONG? 
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Kremlin and all the gangster governments by their own 
peoples. We must definitely encourage such action. 

Today we have no policy that can begin to ac- 
complish that objective for even the far-distant future. 
We sit in the United Nations with lawless governments 
that should be expelled for violating the Charter, which 
explicitly prohibits acts of military aggression against 
any state. We continue to give the Communist leaders 
prestige inside Russia by meeting with them in the 
U. N. and by constantly offering to “negotiate” with 
them. We accept criminals as equals at the U. N.—as 
capable of honest negotiation when the plain facts tell 
us otherwise. 

What a travesty on modern courage! We seem to be 
afraid even to speak directly to the peoples of the Iron 
Curtain countries and to declare frankly and boldly 
that peace for them, as well as for us, lies in asserting 
their will fearlessly. 

We have never said out loud what financial or eco- 
nomic aid we can give them to help stabilize their eco- 
nomic systems and to improve their standard of living. 
In short, we have done little to advance the positive pol- 
icies that can lead to the overthrow of the governments 
at Moscow and Peiping. 


We should first of all ostracize the lawless re- 
gimes of Soviet Russia and Red China. We should mo- 
bilize the moral force of mankind in a denunciation of 
such governments. We should next cut off all trade with 
them and wherever necessary buy from or subsidize the 
producers in all those countries allied with us which 
may be damaged by such an embargo. All diplomatic 
relations with Moscow and Peiping should be severed. 
When free governments arise in Russia and China that 
are responsive to the will of the people, we can settle 
existing disputes amicably and equitably. 

How long—how long before the Government of the 
United States, in full association with its partners over- 
seas, begins to map out a long-range policy to deal 
with the menace of Communist imperialism? 

The answer lies within ourselves. As long as we are 
dominated by fear, we shall pay the penalty of indeci- 
sion and weakness. 

The sooner we face up to the simple fact that 
we must concentrate on winning as allies the peoples 
of Soviet Russia and the other enslaved peoples of 
Europe and Asia, the quicker our ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness will be stimulated to achieve for man- 
kind—without recourse to war—the greatest victory of 
all times. 
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Serve This KENTUCKY TAVERN Punch! 


Here’s something smart and new for your next party! 
Pour e 6 ounces of fresh lemon juice e 2 can of frozen 
orange juice @ 3 ounces white maraschino in a punch 
bowl containing a large block of clear ice. Add to 
this mixture e One % quart bottle, Kentucky Tavern 
1 large bottle sparkling water e Sugar to taste. Chill and 










blend the ingredients carefully by slowly stirring the 
punch. Then, for decoration as well as taste, add 


orange slices, lemon slices, lime slices, cherry halves 


ay 


and sticks of pineapple. Serves 16 people. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ort UgGUe@SE tuna trap 
is no place for a landlubber 


4‘Hand-to-hand combat with a tuna takes daring, 
but it’s routine for Portugal’s piscadores,” writes an Amer- 
ican friend of Canadian Club. “I helped a crew off Algarve 
last month. As we pulled in net, I saw the patch of Atlantic 
hemmed in by our boats come alive with fish. Suddenly a 
fisherman jumped right in to gaff a hig one. | hung back. 
Who wants to tangle with 80 frenzied tuna? 





2 “IT discovered what chances that 3 * *Here’s our insurance policy,’ the fishing captain 4 “My own prize catch was 
fisherman had taken when we hauled the said as we waited to sell our catch. He pointed to an eye the hospitality at the Casa de 
nets ashore... and found gaping rips in painted at the prow of our 50-foot open boat. To the Portu- Laura, a seaside tavern in Cas- 
the mile-long hempen trap. They proved guese who match their bravery against the sea, that eye cais. On the table I spied a bot- 
the power of the tuna’s lashing tails. is a safeguard against danger... tle of Canadian Club. 


5 “Caseais is near Lisbon, port of call for Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
Pan American World Airways Clippers. Canadian You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 
Club was as familiar here as everywhere.” .. in cocktails before dinner, tall ones after. 

Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as hourbon. no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 





IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 
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IMPORTED WHISKY MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 





